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A MUSICAL coffin is the latest, and certainly 
the most remarkable invention of our era, 
Naturally, to America belongs the glory of 
having originated this funereal novelty. There 
is a large factory in New York, which, it is 
stated, supplies musical coffins at forty pounds 
a piece. The works are situated underneath 
the coffin, and play, as may be imagined, only 
chorale and funeral marches. The invention is 
not likely to be taken up with much fervour, 
since only unusually sorrowing, and at the same 
time well-to-do survivors, would be both able 
and willing to bury forty pounds along with the 


departed. $ 
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A GERMAN contemporary tells. the following 
anecdote of the once famous Dresden Kapell- 
meister Amadeus Naumann. Naumann was 
a special favourite of Frederick William II. 
of Prussia, who was a good musician, and 
played several instruments. Upon one occasion, 
when the Kapellmeister was in Berlin to 
superintend the production of one of his own 
works, the king was present at a rehearsal, and 
in the enthusiasm of the moment seized a 
violoncello and played with the orchestra. At 
first the composer was flattered by this mark of 
favour, but presently he perceived that the 
royal ’cello was behind the rest of the instru- 
ments, and thus spoilt the general effect, 
whereupon he called out, “ More Prussian fire, 
your Majesty!” The other players were 
horrified at this piece of audacity, but the king 
had too much good sense to take offence, and 
obediently followed the directions of the 
Kapellmeister. ; 

& & 

ONCE, discoursing on the singular effects of 
music, Boswell remarked to Johnson that it 
produced in his mind “alternate sensations of 
pathetic dejection, so that I was ready to shed - 
tears, and daring resolution, so that I was 
inclined to rush into the thickest of the (purely 
hypothetical) battle.” To this Johnson, who 
had little ear for harmony, and less sympathy 
for gush, replied that if music made such a fool 
of him, he would never listen to it. Musical 
critics, who have to sit through performances of 
certain modern compositions, occasionally feel 
as Boswell did—one moment plunged into the 
depths of misery, and the next seized with the 
frantic desire to punch the head of the com- 
poser who mistakes fugues for fancy, and toil 
for talent. 

a 

Mr. CORDER, in a” letter to-the London 
Figaro, says: — The leading firm of German 
music publishers have just made a demand 
which has considerably ‘‘ decomposed” me. 
I have been translating a very famous operatic 
work for them, arid they, wishing to publish an 
English version, inquired if thefe were not many 
theatres in this country where the work had not 
yet been taken into the répertoire. 1 replied 
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diplomatically that such was undoubtedty the 
case. Now they write and request to be 
favoured with a list of the opera-houses in 
Great Britain. Shall I reply that the catalogue 
would take too long to make out, or shall I give 
them a list of our theatres which call them- 
selves “Theatre Royal and Opera House,” or 
shall I be honest and enclose them a sheet of 


blank paper? 
geal ee 


THE above is a nice dilemma for an. un- 
fortunate gentleman to find himself placed in. 
And yet, while it would be impossible for any 
one to feel more strongly than we do the dis- 
grace of having no national and permanent 
opera in London, we cannot: regret that our 
provincial towns are unprovided with fifth-rate 
companies, made up of raw students and worn- 
out failures, such as are to be found in most 
moderate-sized German towns. 
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PIANO-PLAYING is like the medical profession 
in two, respects. One cannot succeed ‘in it 
without patients and practice. 


eos 


A ROW royal seems imminent between Rubin- 
stein and von Biilow. This is how it began. 
Von Biilow is said to have rehearsed Rubin- 
stein’s “ Ocean” Symphony for a Philharmonic 
Concert at Berlin, when he declared, “ Such an 
incoherent work as this I will not conduct. 
To perform such stuff one must be a conductor 
with long hair.” Of course this remark was 
immediately ‘reported to Rubinstem, who tbeie- 
upon wrote the following letter to the Editor of 
the Leipzig Signale:— 

“ Permit me to express my hearty thanks for 
the number of your journal which you kindly 
sent me, and the friendly sympathy that can be 
read in its columns regarding myself and my 
compositions. (In this respect I have not 
been spoiled by the press.) If it is the same 
Sir Hans von Biilow, whom I know these thirty 
years, who after -a performance of my opera 
‘Nero’ in Hamburg, kissed my hand at Streit’s 
Hotel, and who repeatedly sang my praises in 
the newspapers, his expressions in reference to 
my composition are a matter of indifference to 
me, and I can still cherish the hope that what 
he denounces to-day, he will to-morrow pro- 
claim good and grand just as he did with the 
compositions of Mendelssohn, Brahms, and 
Reinecke. What I wonder at, however, is how, 
with his numerous occupations, he found time 
to measure the length of my hair. It didn’t 
occur to me to measure his ears; it might 
perhaps be advisable. However, I hope that 
his expressiotis will not influence the musicians 
and the public who have hitherto always shown 
much indulgence and sympathy towards my 
composition.” 

Dr. Von Biilow has not yet been heard from. 
His reply will be awaited with much interest 
and curiosity. } 
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firm of Boston, U.S., have 
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The Musician's Calendar jor 1889. It is com- 
‘piled by Mr. Frank -Morse, and each day is 
Provided with a notice of the birth or death of 
‘some eminent musician, or the production of 
some popular opera. Moreover, every page 
bears extracts ftom literary or poetical works 
connected with musical matters. 
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ONE of the most remarkable things about 
the phonograph is the fact it reveals that we do 
not know the sound of our own voices. Several 
persons who have spoken or sung into a phono- 
graph have been unable to recognise their own 
voices when reproduced by it among a number 
of others. The explanation appears to be that, 
while other sound waves come to our ears from 
the outside, a part of the vibration of our own 
voices reaches the drum through the membrane 
inside the mouth, and is therefore not the same 
quality of tone that strikes the ear of another. 
How many hitherto unaccountable mysteries 
are solved by this discovery ! 


& & & 


THE overture to Cornelius’ “ Barber of Bag- 
dad” was performed at a recent Symphony 
Concert in Boston. Thenext day the conductor 
received a letter from a certain wrathful play- 
wright, threatening Cornelius with all possible 
pains and penalties unless the title of the opera 
were, changed, inasmuch as he himself had 
written a libretto, called “The Barber of Bag- 
dad,” seven years ago, and therefore claimed 
the copyright of the title. He must have felt 
rather small when it was pointed out to him 
that Cornelius was dead, and that his opera 
had been produced thirty-one years ago at 
Weimar. 


& & &* 


THE opera- glass boxes on the backs of © 
orchestra chairs, recently introduced into New 
York theatres, by which a coin dropped into a 
slot produces an opera-glass, have proved a 
success. Now but one thing remains to be 
done. Prevent the going out between the 
acts by providing every other chair-back with a 
similar arrangement for producing a cocktail, 
and the comfort of audiences will be complete. 


IN the Cosmopolitan of last month appears 
an interesting biographical notice of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. From it we learn that when a little 
choir-boy of the Chapel Royal, the future knight 
composed an anthem which so pleased Dr. 
Blomfield, then Bishop of London, that he 
presented the juvenile composer with half-a- 
sovereign. The story goes that the coin was 
never changed, and that Sir Arthur still wears i: 
round his neck as a talisman when composing. 
oo 

APROPOS of the agitation which now prevails 
in theatrical circles in the United States con- 
cerning the importation of foreign actors, an 
American humourist remarks, appositely enough’ 
that “the American stage to-day has a great 
deal less to fear from foreign competition than 











it has from native imbecility.” 
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By H. R. HAWEIS. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER II. 


Junia. 
Puarnix. 
Victor. 
ALEX!s. 
AUREL 
Tue AuTHor. 
SARTORIS. . 


T was a little Continental dinner ; spring 
soup and delicately. fried fish and vege- 
tables in butter, and dainty cutlets and 
fancy creams, and omelette au rhum,—on 

fire, of course,—and the wines I need not say 
were choice. 

‘I am no great amateur of wines,” said 
Sartoris, “although I suppose I ought to be. 
My father used always to say | had a good 
palate for wine—not like my mother’s—hers, 
he said, was the finest taste in wines he ever 
knew;” and he glanced towards Mme. Julia, 
who heaved a little sigh. 

‘There is nothing much to be proud of in 
that,” she said, “and indeed many good people 
as well as clever doctors now say we should be 
better with a good deal less wine—or none at 
all—but doctors change about so— and it ends 
by every one doing very much as they did 
before.” 

“Alphonse,” Sartoris called to the Swiss 
valet, who was going round with two coloured 
decanters, one containing only water, “bring 
the 1811 hock—the Metternich hock. This wine 
is a curiosity—I have got it up especially for 
Cousin Phoenix, whom I know is a connoisseur.” 

“Ts it that wine you got from the cellar of the 
King of Bavaria? Bravo! tell us about it.” 

The bottle, of the usual long-necked hock 
kind, was produced ; it was labelled with the 
royal arms of Bavaria. 

“The late King Ludwig— Wagner's great 
friend, you know-—was very eccentric; he col- 
lected all kinds of old wines. This is a truly 
royal wine—only 4000 bottles of it are annually 
corked—none of it comes on the market ; all 
is given away in presents to the various crowned 
heads ther living in the world. But here, Pheenix, 
is a greater curiosity ;” and Alphonse placed a 
large bluish champagne bottle on the table. 

“1631! Leisten Wein! a wonder indeed !” 
exclaimed Phoenix, as he took up the bottle 
veverently and read the label. “I wonder you 
dare drink it.” 

“T have a dozen more—they are all from 


King Ludwig’s cellar—the wines in Germany | 


are kept for years in casks and bottled at 
intervals—this wine has been in bottles about 
150 years, 
rough and antique, unlike anything we make | 
now. It has been carefully re-corked at in- 
tervals of fifty years or more; as a wine, it is a | 
mere curiosity.” 

It poured out clear light-brown, was handed 


round to us all in tiny Venetian glasses, and | 


tasted rather like vinegar, with a bouquet of 
hock, and a queer mouldy flavour at the back 
of it. 

“We owe you thanks for this, Sartoris,” said 
Phoenix in his stately manner; “not to every 





I suppose you see the bottle is | 


| . . . 
host is it given to entertain his guests with wine 


| distilled from the grape thirty-five years before 
the great fire of London—about the tjme that 
Charles I. was preparing to lose his head—whilst 
| the Pilgrim’Fathers. were setting ‘sail in the 
Mayflower, and Guido was painting in Italy!” . 

‘‘A veritable encyclopedia of knowledge. 
I wish I knew as much about history,” replied 
Sartoris. 

“Cousin Phoenix always did have a good 
memory—for some things,” said Julia, as she 
patted the little Maltese dog that tried to jump 
up on her lap. 

Phoenix paused in the middle of sipping his 
hock, then finished his glass without rejoinder. 

Whilst the wine discussion was going on, 
there were two people’ who seemed rather out 
of it, Aurelia and Victor. Aurelia confessed 
to me afterwards that she infinitely preferred 
ginger beer to these extravagantly costly wines ; 
and Victor was understood to say that, without 
| any disrespect to the mad King or Sartoris, 
hock in any shape and of any age or association 
was a vile wine, and that whoever invented it 
deserved the lowest place in Dante’s Ju ferno. 

We soon found that Victor could never open 
his mouth without using language of somewhat 
startling violence or intensity. Sartoris says 
that on one occasion, when driving in a hansom 
cab with him, the unhappy driver took a wrong 
turning, whereupon Victor, in a state of apparently 
uncontrollable fury, thrust half his body out of 
the vehicle and uttered language so appalling 
that the cabman pulled up, pale and trembling, 
and could hardly be induced to resume his 
course. 

Exclaims Cousin Phoenix suddenly, “How 
delightful it is to dine thusin the open air! I 
could imagine myself in the South of France 
somewhere—in the grounds of some chateau 
not a hundred miles from Bourdeaux. Ah, what a 
charm there is, after all, in Continental society !— 
how easily people talk! I experience a similar 
atmosphere always at the Rosaries, in such 
delightful company,” with a circular flourish of 
his wine-glass and a gallant inclination towards 
his hostess. 

“You are a very old hand at compliments,” 
says Julia, ‘“‘ but I do believe that you more 
often mean what you say than most English 
people.” 

“ The French are often called light and super- 
ficial, and the English solid,” I said innocently 
enough,. more to fill up a gap than anything else, 
but my colourless little platitude seemed to fall 
like a spark on tinder, 

“ Solid ! solid!” burst forth Viet, who sat 
opposite to me, and a spasmodic tremor seemed 
to shake him from head to foot, as he struggled 
indignantly with the words that flew out like 
| bolts, hitting right and left. 

“ Stupid—crass —insensible to the vibrations 
of the spirit within them—a_ nation\of beef- 
eaters, blurting forth their hideous jargon about 
stocks and garbage and pelf—betting rogues, 
| grovelling in the mire of greed and money-grub- 








bing-—blind leaders of the blind—what should 
they know of the light that dazzles, of the rain- 
bow glories of the imagination, of the heights 
and depths of the great human tragedy, of pain 
and passion? You talk of the French as super- 
ficial, as frivolous, but a Frenchman has more 
| sensibility in hi8 little finger than a dozen of 
| your wooden-headed Nimrods; and a true 
i 
| Frenchwoman v/s a vis an average English- 

woman is as mercury to clay, as flame and per- 
| fume to cold and colourless mist ! ” 





| 1 will not allow such words about English- 
women,” fired up the gallant Pheseix, “in the 
| presence of Miss Aurelia.” 

“ Withdraw !— withdraw!” cried I and Sar- 
toris in a serio-comic spirit of banter. 





Then 


for the first time Victor turned and . full 
at-Aurelia.. His eyes..were flashing, le 
frame trembling with an emotion far \ zr: ; 
what anything in’ the occasin-seemed to war- 

rant; but he was-master of himself. Aurelia 
was looking amused, but rather uncomfortable ; 
she tried to meet with a conventional smile 
those strange flickering eyes which were now 
flashing like live coals upon her ; but suddenly 
her own fell, and she flushed perceptibly. She 
told me afterwards she felt just as if she had 
had an electric. shock, “or as when I put 
my fingers into the tank with those horrid 
eels.” 

“Withdraw! withdraw!” we still urged ; 
whilst Mme. Julia looked a little anxious. 

“I withdraw nothing. I said an average 
Englishwoman : Mme. Sartoris is not English, 
and this young lady is not an average English- 
woman—it is for you here to apologize to her, 
not for me, since your cries of withdraw have 
for one moment at least implied that she was 
an average Englishwoman. Are you, then, blind? - 
—have you no eyes?—can you not read a soul?— 
do you not know what is rare and strange and 
ambrosially fresh and sweet when you meet with 
it? An average woman !—an average woman !” 
and he seemed to choke himself into silent 
scorn over the words, his arms and hands 
twitching convulsively as he collapsed suddenly, 
literally out of breath. By this time Aurelia 
had recovered herself, and looked very much 
inclined to laugh outright, but something in 
Mme. Julia’s eye held her in check, and Phoenix, 
equal to the occasion as ever, exclaimed,— 

“Poetry, divine poetry! —is not the poet 
always right?—does he not see farthest and 
clearest and utter the best truths ?—a discerner 
of hearts—a discerner of hearts !” 

This did admirably, and seemed at once to 
restore the balance of the situation. 

During the excitement of this little episode, 
the Swiss butler had taken the opportunity to 
drop a little water into the ‘poet’s glass. I 
thought it was time for another platitude, and, 
hoping to succeed better, I again addressed 
myself to Victor, thus :— 

“Dr. Johnson said, I believe, that a nation’s 
true glory would always be its writers. Who 
should you say were the greatest French  enoagsie 
of the age?” 

Without a moment’s pause the poet answered, 
in much quieter tones,— 

“Victor Hugo, George Sand, and Alfred de 
Musset. We have no such trio as that to 
resume the force, the romance, the poetry, which 
belongs to England as England. Our writers, our 
bards, our philosophers, are more cosmopolitan 
—less national; but Victor Hugo is French, all 
French—George Sand French, all French—and 
de Musset French, all French.” 

“Now, of these three, which do you think 
the greatest?” I asked, glad enough to draw 
out the poet in a more sober vein. 

* How cheapen one great soul with another? 
Yet, perhaps, we must compare—always com- 
pare —or rather define the spheres of excel- 
lence.” 

“ Spheres of excellence is good—very good!” 
cut in Phoenix with an approving nod and an 
oracular tap of his snuff-box. 

“ Widest in heart and vision was Victor 
Hugo—for he touched man at all points. The 
human heart was an open secret to him, but he 
loved his nation—he read its destinies. George 
Sand was less patriotic, and, like Goethe, not 
political at all; but she is the greatest French- 
woman of the century— world after world of — 
human incident, of love and death, of rapture 
and despair, rose before her mind’s eye—she 
found herself at home in each. She _ ruled 
easily by the swiftness of her fancy, and the’ 
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depth of her passion, and the incisive grip of 
her intellect—from prince to peasant, she was 
mistress of the situation.” 

“TI am with you about Mme. Sand,” said 
Pheenix, “and Victor Hugo, Iallow, was.a great 
all-round man for a Frenchman; but you will 
excuse me if I say that French poetry I have 
never been able to get on with; there is some- 
thing to me mesguin and altogether tiresome 
about it; the language lends itself to lucid prose, 
but »_ 

“You must be careful, cousin,” interposed 
Julia, who had. been watching the quivering lip 
and restless expression on the poet’s face—in- 
deed, another explosion seemed imminent. 

Suddenly he broke forth with “ What melody, 
what song is there like Alfred de Musset’s?— 
who has put the sigh of the night wind into 
words ?—who has timed the heavings of the rest- 
less bosom? — who has sung of death, and 
caught the flying phantom of passion, and 
woven immortelles around the sepulchres of 
sorrow ?” 

The same convulsive twitching we had noticed 
before seemed to seize upon Victor as he spoke ; 
it was apparently the result of an effort to control 
himself. The lava torrent of his own words 
seemed to lash his imagination into a sort of 
frenzy, but this time he checked himself, and 
presently, with an exquisite accent, and in 
low, subdued tones, and a strange pathetic 
trembling in his voice, repeated those lines 
of De Musset which are inscribed upon his 
tombstone :— 


“* Mes chers amis quand je mourrai 
Plantes un saule au cimetiore 
T’aime son feutllage éploré 
La piteur m’en est douce et chire 
Et son ombre sera légire 
A la terre ou “e dormirai.” 


“Why,” said Phoenix, delighted, “as vou 
repeat it, it is indeed music itself.” 

** No, not music, Cousin Phoenix,” interposed 
Alexis,— musical verse, but respect the sphere 
of music proper.” 

“Well, how do you define music proper ?” 

Alexis looked at me, and I made a plunge to 
keep the ball rolling. 

“ Music and poetry are distinct, and must not 
be mixed up by Phoenix or any other man. The 
musician can do without a thought, poetic or 
otherwise, if you will but give him an emotion ; 
the poet needs a thought before ever his emo- 
tion can be kindled—all great poets are great 
thinkers—they see into the depths of life—they 
pierce the times—they are representative: a 
nation’s poets invariably sum up the tendencies 
of the age. Were all history and other literature 
to perish, and the poets survived, we should still 
know very nearly all that was worth knowing 
about the soul of the century.” 

‘* You say well,” said Victor, who had 
now got possession of himself again. ‘De 
Musset photographed the soul of France in 
one of its greatest creative periods. It was 
the age of Balzac, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo, 
and G. Sand, and Dumas, and Sue, and A. 
Chenier, and Guizot, and Armand Carrell, and 
Liszt, and Paganini if you will;” and. Victor 
glanced at Sartoris. 

“ And Berliqz and Wagner,” added Alexis. 

“Well, I suppose Wagner was the outconie of 
those seething and tempestuous influences which 
were at work in the first half of the century, and 
made it great.” He stopped suddenly, his 


thought had been checked, he understood 
Wagner only at second hand, and, he was not 
quite au fait with his compapy—he Had. been, 
as it were, shunted, off .his own ground on to 


we could get little more out of him. He took 
no notice whatever of Aurelia, and only ex- 
changed a few words with Julia occasionally, at 
whose: left hand he was sitting. Presently we 
rose from table. 

Coffee and cigaréttes were to be served in 
the arbour. 

(To be continued.) 





loetter from Wienna. 


VIENNA, January 12. 


HE chronological and complete repro- 
duction of all the operas of Richard 


Wagner, theso-called ‘‘Wagner-Cyclus,” 

had a great success at the Imperial 
Opera House during the month of December. 
We heard all the works of Wagner, excepting 
“The Fays” and “ Parsifal,” his first and his last 
operas. The works-of the Master of Baireuth 
belong to the current réfertoire of the Imperial 
Opera House; some of them, as “ Lohengrin,” 
“Tannhiauser,” “The Flying Dutchman,” and 
“Die Walkiire,” are played oftener than any 
opera by any other composer. So there is not 
much to be said about the ‘‘ Wagner-Cyclus.” 
We only made once more the strange observa- 
tion that our public, which neglects. sometimes 
the Imperial Opera House even when a work 
of Richard Wagner is to be played, always 
rushes in when a “Cyclus” is announced, and 
wants to hear the whole lot.. The power of 
fashion! I have. only to mention that Herr 
Friedrichs. of Bremen, who created quite a 
sensation at Baireuth, in the réle of Beck- 
messer, during the last representation. of the 
“ Mastersingers of Nuremberg,” was invited by 
Dr. Richter to sing this part in Vienna. The 
performance was particularly interesting because 
Herr Friedrichs sang the part of Beckmesser as 
it is written, and the celebrated jimale of the 
Second Act, which we never heard. in Vienna in 
its marvellous complete shape, had a splendid 
effect. . Besides, Herr Friedrichs-is.a_ skilful 
actor, and his rendering of the comical figure 
of the worthy sheriff of Nuremberg could not 
be surpassed. A few days ago we had another 
performance of the “ Mastersingers of Nurem- 
berg” with our usual Beckmesser, and the 
difference was striking. : 
The promised Aremitre of Weber's opera- 
buffa, “The Three .Don Pintos,” has been 
postponed; really our artists want too 
much time for studying this work. In the 
meanwhile we had a reprise of Gounod’s opera, 
“Romeo and Juliette,” which has not been 
represented here for some years. _ It is needless 
to say that the opera was played, as in former 
times, without the new ballet, and the other 
additions which Gounod made for the last 
reprise of his opera in the Académie de 
Musique at Paris -with .Madame Patti. We 
have very often heard Gounod’s opera, and 
seen Shakespeare’s plays in several languages, 
but we never have witnessed such a trustworthy 
representation of the. sad love story. It some- 
times happens that a young and handsome 
Romeo plays with ‘a Juliette entre deux ages, or | 
that 8 ree. as eee 





Gounod’s opera, which has never been a 
favourite with our public, has become quite 
popular, because everybody wants to see as well 
as to hear this fascinating couple. 

A few days before Christmas we had to make 
a little musical excursion to Prague, where the 
excellent manager of the German theatre, Herr 
Angelo Neumann, represented for the first time 
the new opera, “The Heart of Stone,” by 
Ignaz Briill. The well-known composer of 
the charming opera, “The Golden Cross,” 
which is about to be played for the hundredth 
time at the Imperial Opera House, had the 
fortune to get a capital libretto, written by T. 
Widmann, after a well-known story of Hauff. 
I should say’that after Weber’s “ Freyschiitz” 
and Marschner’s “Hans Heiling,” such an 
interesting and poetical opera book has} not 
been written in Germany. The score of 
Briill is charming, the musical invention is 
abundant and exuberant, and the opera has a 
popular and romantic tone which is very 
taking. After Marschner, nobody in Germany 
has written such a popular score, and it is very 
remarkable that, in our times, when nearly all 
German composers try to imitate Richard 
Wagner, a still, young’ man continues, with a 
well-pronounced originality, the traditions of 
the old romantic opera of Weber and Marsch- 
ner. . The performance conducted at Prague by 
Herr Briill was excellent, and the ‘ Heart of 
Stone” met with a splendid and well-deserved 
success. Immediately after Herr Neumann 
had had the honour of the first performance, 
the new opera was ‘represented in the im. 
portant Opera House at Hamburg, again 
under the conductorship of Herr Briill, . In 
the “Hanseatic City” the success was far 
more enthusiastic than at Prague, and various 
German opera houses are preparing representa- 
tions of this new romantic opera. 

During the month of December nothing 
happened in the Viennese concert-halls which 
would deserve a special mention in this report, 
except the first performance of the new concerto 
for violin and violoncello by Herr Brahms. This 
concerto has been played only by Dr. Joachim 
in Berlin, with Herr Hausmann, professor of 
violoncello at the Conservatory of Berlin, and as 
yet nobody else has ventured on an interpreta- 
tion. of this. difficult work.. Dr. Richter, the 
prominent. conductor of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, invited Dr. Joachim and Herr 
Hausmann to give the Viennese public a 
hearing of the new. composition, and they 
came; but love’s labour was lost. The first 
movement of the concerto (allegro) and the last 
(vivace non troppo) were a complete. failure, in 
spite of the really heroic efforts of the eminent 
players ; only the second movement (andante), 
in which a charming Scandinavian melody is 
treated with skill and poetical. sentiment, 
obtained a. rather small success... Such .a 
concerto has never been written ; both instru- 
ments are treated against their real nature and 
means of expression, and the orchestra. is 
always overpowering the soloists. The musical 
invention is too scarce and weak, and the 
enormous difficulties of the execution do not 
contribute to make the treatment any ,more 
intelligible or agreeable. Nevertheless the 
friends of Brahms gave him a_ contested 
suceds destime, and the composer had to show 
himself with Dr. Joachim and Herr Hausmann, 
In these last few days Brahms has published 
mew songs for one voice, and a_ series -of 
Bohemian songs. for. a vocal. quartette.. These 


.| mew songs will be produced. next week in a 
ed | Liederabend of our well-known Liedersanger, 
bh | Herr Walter, who was. in his. younger. days.a 
» |} famous tenor in the.Imperial Opera House... 


Dre OSKAR BERGGRUEN., 








ours. He became shyly silent and reserved, and 


lovers of Verona in the most .charming way. 
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MARIE THEATRE, ST. PETERSBURG. 


SSOCIATED with the idea of Russian 

Opera in the minds of many simple 

folk, are many imaginary creations 

of barbarous magnificence, Imperial 

caprices, costly presents, furs, diamonds, and 

Cleopatra-like entertainments. Alas! however, 

for the “ vanished fabric of this vision.” These 

things have been : Imperial hands have fastened 

around the necks of fair singers priceless circlets 

of brilliant gems, and Russian enthusiasm has 

feted most royally the stars of the Art world, 

who from time to time have braved the vast 

plains of snow lying between St. Petersburg and 

civilisation ; but it is now “ other men”—“ other 
manners.” 

The Imperial purse is lighter for such vagaries 
than it was fifty years ago. The Imperial 
caprice has ceased to exist, and the 
galaxy of heavenly voices that delighted 
the ears of our fathers and grand- 
fathers are singing in other regions, 
and have not been replaced. To our 
generation they are a fable, just as 
the wild enthusiasm and the splendid 
gifts of former autocrats are also a 
fable. 

Opera in Russia is now a home 
manufacture. We use the last word 
advisedly, not in the sense of a thing 
made with hands, but in the sense of 
a thing made and not natural, nor 
even true; for the material element, 
the voice is wanting, and is not to be 
had, although the most magnificent 
voices we have ever heard are with 
the bargemen of the Volga—a simple 
folk, unspoiled by worldly ideas, who 
live poetic lives in their rude sailing 
barges. 

This is a strange fact, in the opera 
houses and concert halls of Russia 
there are no voices, absolutely none ; 
yet during the summer months we 
chanced to be late one autumn evening 
walking by one of the many river- 
canals on which the barges carry the 
wood from the forests to the cities. It 


'was in the heart of the country,—a country 
| without roads, wild and overrun with foxes. In 
| the distance we heard a wonderful tenor, and 
| quickening our pace came on a lonely barge 
moored under some trees. It was filled high 
over the brim with wood, and on the top stretched 
on some straw lay the singer, his hands undér 
his head, gazing up into the starlit sky, and 
singing one of the plaintive songs of the country. 
We have never heard anything more beautiful, 
more powerful, anything more flute-like or 
sweeter ; and as we listened, wild ideas crossed 
our mind. 

Here was a voice. 


The Intendant of the 


Russian theatres, His Excellency M. Vsevol- 
ojsky, had over and over again complained 
most bitterly of having to supply operas without 














‘singers to the St. Petersburg 
public. Here wasa gem for him ! 
“Why not cage this nightingale 
and take him off at ‘once to St. 
Petersburg, and present him to 
the much worried Intendant ?” 

Some years of study, and then 
what a future! . 

We laid this brilliant prospect 
before the singer, and he heard 
us patiently, then he smiled. 

“ Akh ti Gospodt,” said he, with 
a sigh ; ‘‘ but to sing in the cities, 
you know that is impossible.” 

It was the talent of a bird; he 
sang because he was young, be- 
cause he loved, because he was 
in the fresh, beautiful air—nothing 
more. As he said himself, in the 
city he was dumb; the inspira- 
tion he needed, the breath of his 
native pine forests was wanting, 
and all our most brilliant pro- 
mises could not tempt him; in 
fact, they were nothing to him, 
for he had the true Russian con- 
tempt of wealth and worldly 
treasure, this A/ooj#k (peasant) 
Mario. 

Therefore to say that there are no voices in 
Russia would be to say wrongly ; but there are 
no opera singers. 

During the season there are constant repre- 
sentations of Italian Opera, but, of course, more 
or less, all the interest centres itself in the 
Imperial Opera. 

It is given in a large building, internally very 
handsome, externally very commonplace, the 
Marie Theatre, which is provided with the 
newest scientific contrivances of the age. It 
is lighted entirely throughout with electricity, 
the electric machines being a sight in them- 
selves. To feed these enormous mechanisms 
forty tons of coal are required daily. The light 
is given through tinted globes, and has the 
mellow appearance of gas. 
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The t theatre is most lenis fitted up in 
pale blue satin and gold ; the ceiling is painted 
handsomely, although simply, a circle _ of 
dancing nymphs surrounding the enormous 
chandelier of crystal, and with the gilding and 
charming interior of the Imperial boxes making 
a most pleasing picture. 

The stage is a good one, commodious, and, 
fortunately for the artists, not draughty, being 
kept at an even temperature. Overhead are 
enormous reservoirs of water, in the charge of 
several firemen, which in the case of an acci- 
dent—as the ‘courteous master of the police, 
who showed us over the building; said—can 
deluge the whole stage with sufficient water to 
float it.. 

The dressing-rooms of the artists and /oyers 
are all most commodious and handsome, 
and the interior of the Imperial boxes most 
luxurious, 

These are upholstered in very pale blue bro- 
caded satin, with fréscoed walls and painted 
ceilings, and consist of suites of rooms for 
lounging in, drinking tea in, and smoking: 

Attached to 
the stage is a 
powerful _ tele- 
phone. con- 
nected with the 
various palaces 
around and in 
St. Petersburg 
belonging to the 
Tsar, so that 
whether at 
Peterhof or at 
Gatschina or in 
his palace on 
the Nevsky, 
the Tsar has 
always the 
opera after 
dinner. And 
considering that 
yearly the de- 
ficit which has 
tobe met out 
of the Imperial 
purse améunts 
to over a million 
roubles, this is 
not too much. 

The _ entire 





consequently the only nights available to thel 
general public are Tuesdays and Fridays. On | 
these nights, Tuesdays and F: ridays, the thostse 


is empty. 
Before having permission to buy tickets, the 


and as this is oftener. than not refused, they | 
have become apathetic. 

“ It is such.a fickle public,” said the Intendant 
to us; “we change the operas daily, yet the 
people don’t come,” 

“TI would give anything for a box for such 
and such an opera,” says over and over again 


possible.” 


have been at least at the disposal of the public, 
not to mention oceans of stall and balcony seats. 

The whole thing arises of course from the 
negligence and laziness of sleepy and indolent 
officials,—-a sleepiness and indolence, however, 





to the Tsar’s subjects. 








personnel of the 
opera are sup- 
plied—even the 
first singers — 
with dresses for all the parts they sing: in, and 
dresses, too, of the handsomest and most costly 
material; but then the salaries paid are not 
extravagant,—Figner and Medea-May, the first 
tenor and first soprano, having each not more 
than forty thousand roubles, or about four 
thousand pounds, for the entire season. This | 
latter lasts a little over seven’ months, and 
during the tedious Russian caréme the theatre 
is always closed, closing on the last day of the 
carnival, 

During the week the opera is given four times, 
— Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday ; 
Saturday being altogether a holiday, and Sunday 
and Wednesday devoted to the ballet. =~ 

A most extraordinary and most inconvenient 
rule exists over the purchase of tickets. 

Of course, the theatre is: under Imperial 
control completely, but naturally only as a 
"means to an end; and through some absurd | 
: mismanagement on the part of the Ministerium 
arises the following bewildering riddle, till. now, 
so far as the public is concerned, wanting an 
(Edipus; and crying’ loudly for an CEdipus. ' 


FIGNER IN LES HUGUENOTS, 





* a 


The 7épertoire ot the operas given: is very | 
large, twenty-four to thirty operas = pre- 
sented during ‘the season. 

The general répertoire is a8 follows :-— 

Glinka’s “ Life for the Tsar” and ‘“ Roslan 
| and Ludmila.” f 

Rubinstein’s “ Demon” and ‘ Nero.” 

Tschaikowsky’s “ Eugéné Oneguine” and 
“Iphigenia.” 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's “ Inegourotshka. , 

Solowiew’s ‘ Cordelia.” : 

Boito’s “ Mefistofele.” 

Bizet’s: ‘ Carmen.” nb. * 

Wagner's “ Lohengrin” and “ Tannhduser.” 

"Meyerbeer’s “ Les: Hugubnets * and “ Robert 
le Diable.” ; 

Weber's “ Freischiitz.” . 

Verdi's * Otello.” 

During this season the novelties inchudkder! 
, Rubinstein’s'* Merchant of Kalashnikoff.” 
Baron eae” pen readeiapen 
Rossini’s “ William Tel 2 
Serow’s ‘Judith 








Mondays and Thursdays are abonnement nights : 





Napravnik's # Nijegorodtsy " ‘and 
Borodin’s “ Igor.” ; 


public have to lodge a request with the Direction, | 


some disappointed candidate, “but it is im- | 


Yet “on the evening in question forty boxes | 


Ih 
| of. their art thoroughly ; but when one has said 
that empties the Imperial treasury of thousands | this, it is all. 

of roubles yearly, and gives no end of annoyance | 
| (soprano), Slavina (contralto), and Melnikow 


PIGNER AS FAUST 1 


' with a good spice of the devil in her blood, 








|: Attached to ‘ss opera is a regular diewta of 
| sixty-three women and sixty-four men. 

This is a very fair one, but, like the weather, 
apt to be changeable at times. 

Two chorus masters, MM. Pomasansky and 
Kosatcheuko, direct this, the entire direction of 
the opera being in the hands of Napravnik and 
Kontchera. 

As a musician Napravnik is well known ; 
there’ is no more competent conductor te be 
found, but there is no more sleepy one. He is 
Kapellmeister to his finger-tips;—an ideal 
Kapellmeister even,—but he is wanting entirely 
in enthusiasm, energy, and life. 

Of the artists it is difficult to speak ; they are 
singers without voices. It is such a time now, 
| and it is therefore not their fault, but rather 

their misfortune. ‘ 
They are actors, artists; they look well, are 
andsome ; most of them know the technique 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The four best are Figner (tenor), Medea-May 


(bass). 

Figner is a 
tremendous 
favourite with 
the St. Peters- 
burg public ;he 
is a handsome, 
well-formed 
inan of a little 
over thirty, and 
before he be- 
came a singer 
was a marine 
officer. His 
voice is so small 
that we are often 
surprised it is 
forthcoming; but 
he acts well, and 
has much taste. 
Then he is 
Russian to his 
linger-tips, sings 
his musit_ in 
Russian, and in 
his manners is 
always a gentle- 
man. 

The most to 
be said. of his 
voice is, that it 
is sympathetic 
: and extremely 
well managed. He seldom, if ever, sings false, 
and his rendering is always refined, the perfec- 
tion of good taste. His face is also a most 
expressive one, and he has much passion and 
energy. 

Medea- May is a most womarly woman, 
handsome, suave, and easy-going. Her voice 
is a good one, rich, velvety, most pleasing and 
extensive, and she. possesses sound. musical 
taste and talent. 

Slavina on the stage is magnificent. Her 
voice is a little coarse, and the notes not 
always beautiful, but she has the splendid 
energy, the fire, and the passion of Southern 
blood. 

She is an actress before everything, and has 
genuine moments of genius. She is large and 
quick in her movements, and with a panther- 
like gaze. 

There is nothing small, petite dlégante, about 
her, but instead all that is splendid, impetuous, 
big.; yet she is never aiiaanne even. in, her 
most excited moments. 

She is always une femme, but. une femme 
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and with a haughty grace that renders all her 
movements superb. 

Melnikow is also a good artist. His voice is 
of great compass, some of the lower tones being 
very sweet and rich. 

On the whole, as a typical representation of 
the lyric side of Russian art life, the Imperial 
Opera is most interesting. Out of Russia the 
type is not to befound. It is truly and intensely 
national, and when one considers that it is 
something built on and founded from the very 
first to the last detail of things Russian, it is 
surprising in its perfection, always remembering 
naturally that only so short a time has elapsed 
since Russian art was a perfect oasis lying in a 
vast desert of apparently barren hopes. 

Therefore to Russia the Imperial Opera is 
one of the noblest monuments raised to her 
patriotism, and an ever standing spur to the 
genius of her young musicians. 

ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR. 





Under Suépicion: 


AN ORGANIST’S STORY 


—0:—— 


T was a glorious Sunday morning in “ leafy 
June.” All nature was radiant with sun- 
shine. The picturesque old country 
church at which I held the position of 

organist and choirmaster was bathed in a flood 
of glory, and smiled a joyous welcome to the 
streams of people pouring. through its open 
doors. 

After weeks of delay the organ was at length 
out of the hands of the workmen, and waiting 
to do justice to its well-earned reputation as the 
best instrument the whole country-side could 
boast. 

This particular Sunday was fixed for the re- 
opening ceremony; and, as Troutham was 
nothing if not musical, the large edifice, con- 
secrated to the memory of St. Paul, was filled 
to overflowing long before the hour appointed 
for the commencement of the service. 

As I wended my way to the stately old pile, 
I felt in better spirits than I had done since 
the sudden decease of my dear father some 
months before had filled my cup of woe to the 
very brim. Nature’s every impulse was anta- 
gonistic to sorrow’ and gloom. - Heaven’s 
feathered minstrels seemed to be singing their 
very souls away in their anxiety to do full 
homage to the brightness of the morn, A 
gentle breeze roamed musically amid the trees 
and flowers, and filled the whole air with 
sweetness as it gaily shook its fragrant wings 
with delight. 

Everything was unmistakably happy, and, 
under the genial influences around me, some 
little of. my old cheerfulness returned, and 
augured well for the success of my endeavours 
to display to the best advantage the various 
characteristics of the grand old organ I loved 
so well. 

I reached the organ chamber in good time, 
and, as the merry bells rang out their notes of 
welcome, prepared for the opening voluntary. 
The ringers ceased from their labours, and my 
fingers touched the responsive keys. I had 
chosen one of Smart’s most beautiful slow 
movements with which to inaugurate the occa- 
sion. I imagined the exquisite melody wander- 
ing dreamily down the ancient. aisles, and 
finding its way to the inner consciousness of 
many a devout listener. The last notes gradu- 
ally died away, and a service which was to 
hold a conspicuous place in the annals of my 


life, began. 





For a time all went well. I was in a quiet 
mood, and refrained from using any but the 
softer stops until the Te Deum commenced ; 
when, roused to a burst of joyous enthusiasm, I 
suddenly put on the full force of the swell organ. 
The effect will haunt the memories of all who 
heard it to their dying day. It almost lifted 
me off my seat. The strongest heart in that 
large congregation throbbed its wildest at the 
sudden crash of discordant sound. Pan- 
demonium itself was surely never shaken with 
a more horrid and tumultuous din. It endured 
but for a moment, for, quickly recovering my 
self-possession, I dashed in all the louder stops, 
and for the remainder of the morning was 
exceedingly glad to dispense with their un- 
exampled uproar. 

The concluding voluntary was a most melan- 
choly affair, as far removed from the triumphant 
outburst which was to have displayed the power 
and sonority of the full organ to an admiring 
audience, as was conceivable by the most vivid 
imagination. 

Scarcely was it finished before the organ 
chamber was literally besieged with condoling 
friends, eager to learn the cause of the dire 
catastrophe. At the approach of the church 
officers, however, they discreetly withdrew ; 
and, at the request of the rector, I swung myself 
into the organ to seek an explanation of the 
unfortunate occurrence. None but a practised 


eye could have detected the slightest suggestion | 


of disorder. I was not long, however, in dis- 
covering that the reed pipes had been tampered 
with in the most efficient manner. There had 
been no displacement, but almost the whole of 
these pipes had been altered in pitch." Remov- 
ing one of the offending reeds, I shortly explained 
to the church officials how the catastrophe had 
been brought about. As to the person who had 
perpetrated the outrage, and the motive which 
had prompted it, I was, of course, as hopelessly 
in the dark as they themselves were. 

It was decided to communicate with the 
organ - builders on the morrow, and in the 
meantime to let the matter rest as quietly as 
possible. 

Mr. William Gresham, of the firm of Gresham 
Brothers, arrived in Troutham on the following 
evening in response to a telegram which had 
been despatched early in the morning. He 
had been in charge of the alterations, and now 
met the authorities and myself for consultation. 

As the result of an inspection of the instrument, 
Mr. Gresham gave it as hisdeliberate opinion that 
none but a person tolerably well acquainted with 
the construction of an organ could have com- 
mitted the strange deed. The pipes which had 
been tampered with were comparatively difficult 
to get at, and yet were the easiest to.alter when 
once reached. His men had concluded the 
contract on the Wednesday preceding the 
opening day, and he was positive beyond’ even 
a shadow of doubt, that the instrument was 
then in a thoroughly good condition. 

I fully corroborated all the builder said. In 
addition, I stated that it would be an easy 
matter to fix a narrow limit of time during which 
the deed must have been committed, for I had 
been practising on the instrument until nine 
o’clock on the evening before the act became 
apparent; and at that time there was no sign 
of anything being out of order. 

For a time this was all the dtidence *forth- 
coming; and, upon it, no more satisfactory 
conclusion could be based than that some 
person had done the thing out of spite either to 
the organ-builders or to myself. Mr. Gresham 
assured the meeting that he knew of ‘no one in 
the neighbourhood who had a grudge against 
his firm. I was scarcely so fortunate. I had 
held the appointment for about twelve months, 





obtaining it as the result of a competition. My 
election had not been unanimous. There had 
been a tolerably strong and very active party in 
favour of another candidate. I had found it 
impossible to get on good terms with several 
persons belonging to this party, and I could not 
avoid feeling that, however improbable it might 
seem, the culprit would be ultimately found to 
be one of the more malignant members of the 
rival clique. 

The meeting was on the point of breaking up 
when Mr. Scroll, the rector, as if suddenly struck 
with a useful idea, said,— 

“By the way, Mr. Watson” (turning to me), 
“you haven’t anyjhostile feelings against Messrs. 
Gresham, have you?” 

“ Certainly not,” I replied. 

_ “Still, if you remember,” he went on, “you 
did not speak favourably of them when I asked 
your opinion as to who should have the contract 
for the alterations. Of course, I should be sorry 
to create any unjust suspicions; yet I think we 
ought to discuss every possibility in the en- 
deavour to get at the bottom of the thing.” 

I was quite dumbfounded at the direction the 
inquiry was taking. My confusion was patent 
to every one, and undoubtedly helped the 
rector’s suspicions to strike root, not only in his 
own mind, but in the minds of the other persons 
forming the meeting. 

Recovering myself, however, I replied,— 

“Tt is true that I did not favour giving Messrs. 
Gresham the contract; but I am sorry that it 
should be necessary for me to state that I can 
have no possible grudge against them. When 
asked for my opinion, I merely said that Messrs. 
Johnson & Sons were, to my mind, the more 
desirable firm—as being older, and more ex- 
perienced, and notorious for their skilful handling 
of old instruments.” 

It was finally decided to have the organ put 
in order again, and to await any development of 
the mystery that might appear. 

I left the meeting intensely annoyed at the 
suspicions which the rector’s remarks had 
aroused against me. Still I could not wholly 
condemn those suspicions. I had undoubtedly 
been the last person who was known to have 
been at the organ before the deed was discovered. 
I was also possessed of a fair practical know- 
ledge of the structure of the organ; had fre- 
quently attended to the many little disarrange- 
ments of mechanism, etc., which are of so 
constant occurrence; and had lost no opportunity 
during the recent alterations of adding to my 
practical knowledge of the details of organ 
construction. 

These facts caused me no little anxiety during 
the week. Since the lamented death of my 
father, I was entirely dependent upon my own 
exertions for a livelihood. The salary attached 
to the position at St. Paul’s was tolerably liberal. 
In virtue of the appointment, too, I was gra- 
dually building up a very respectable teaching 
connection. Under these circumstances it will 
readily be imagined that I was most desirous 
of retaining the post, and was very naturally 
chagrined at the present aspect of affairs. 

The following Saturday found the organ once 
more in condition, and I took my practice, in 
accordance with my usual plan, from six o’clock 
until nine on the evening of that day. 

I was early at my post on the’succeeding 
morning, determined, if possible, to prevent any 
recurrence of the previous Sunday’s sensation. 
Accordingly I proceeded to inspect the instru- 
ment before trusting naypelt to vee Perioentagee 
of the opening voluntary. 

Picture my dismay, then, to find that the reed 
pipes had been again interfered with in precisely 
the same manner as before. ‘The situation was 


growing serious. 
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Another dismal service, a second consultation, 
and I was well-nigh furious to find that my guilt 
was almost taken for granted. 

’ I found to my cost that suspicions were a 

particularly thriving race, and began to consider 
the propriety of anticipating dismissal by hand- 
ing in my resignation. My thesis that some 
enemy was doing his best to obtain my removal 
was airily ignored by the ruling powers. There 
was absolutely no one in the place, they argued, 
with sufficient knowledge to do the senseless 
trick. 

As a last resort, I secretly determined to 
spend the following Saturday evening concealed 
in the organ chamber, though I more than 
doubted that no one would be so great a fool as 
to again choose that night for his operations. 

The time came. I inwardly shrank from the 
ordeal I was about to go through, feeling, indeed, 
physically unequat to it. My sad bereavement 
had considerably shaken my constitution ; but 
the additional anxiety of the past fortnight had 
rendered even my ordinary duties of teaching 
almost too grievous to be borne. Still I clung 
to my scheme. 

I went through my usual practice in a listless, 
half-hearted fashion; finished at nine, and 
returned to my lodgings for a light supper. 
It was striking eleven before things were suffi- 
ciently quiet to ensure the secrecy of my 
mission. I opened my bedroom door, and, 
armed with a stout stick in case of emergency, 
and a dark lantern, stole softly down the stairs 
and out of the front door. My lodgings were 
but a few yards distant from the church, hence 
I was soon at the singers’ entrance to the’build- 
ing. Unlocking the door with the key I was 
permitted to have in my possession, I entered 
the sacred edifice, locked the door again, and 
presently found myself in the organ chamber. 
To make sure that the organ was still as I had 
left it a couple of hours before, I turned up my 
light, and was soon busily engaged in making 
my inspection. It was only the work of a few 
minutes to see that the normal condition of the 
instrument was undisturbed; having ascertained 
which fact, I darkened the lantern, and, as the 
night was advancing hurriedly, made my way 
to the position I had marked out for my obser- 
vatory, and waited. 

It was a dreary vigil. 

How slowly the leaden-footed minutes dragged 
themselves along! What strange fancies filled 
my excited brain! How each slightest sound 
seemed to raise a thousand ghostly companions 
to toss it hither and thither through the sur- 
rounding gloom! Sounds which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, would have passed almost 
unheard, now sent a veritable chill through my 
nervous frame. 

The sudden chirp of a cricket, the mournful 
caw of a sleepless crow, the tapping of the 
leaves against the windows, made an icy dew of 
perspiration burst out upon my throbbing brow. 
At intervals during the night, I found it im- 
possible to resist the impression that I was not 
alone in the sacred building. Certain weird 
and indescribable sounds ever and anon floated 
on the darkness to my ears. More than once I 
clutched. my only weapon in nervous anxiety. 
As time wore wearily on, I almost hoped that 
my impressions might. be realized, and some- 
body or:something intervene to break the awful 
loneliness of my dreary watch. Hour after 
hour was dismally told off by the hoarse clang 
of the ancient bell, and still I lingered on for 
the sensation which came not. 

At length I became conscious that rosy,morn 
was tenderly peering through the. obscuring 
gloom, to the welcoming notes of its attendant 
ministers, As the first streaks of glory deftly 


I withdrew from my hiding-place, and cautiously 
left the gloomy old edifice. Saddened and low- 
spirited at the thought of the failure of my 
quest, I reached my room without arousing 
any one, and prepared myself for the day’s 
duties. , 

I had barely commenced my breakfast, 
when a knock ‘came to my door, followed by 
the entrance of the rector, who looked singu- 
larly vexed and gloomy. 

After exchanging greetings, he opened the 
conversation, — 

“Tam sorry, Mr. Watson, to inform you that 
our suspicions with regard to the organ outrage 
received confirmation last evening.” - 

“In what way, Mr. Scroll?” I inquired. 

“Well, after what transpired at our last 
meeting, it was secretly resolved to watch the 
church night by night until something definite 
was agreed upon. Ah! you wince! I need say 
no more, then, I suppose ?” 

Immediately the watch was mentioned, I, of 
course, saw that my movement of the preceding 
evening, far from tending to extricate myself, 
must of necessity involve me deeper in the mire 
of suspicion. 

It would have needed a finished rogue to 
have heard the rector’s announcement un- 
moved. As soon as I recovered myself, I 
begged Mr. Scroll to finish his remarks. He 
did so as follows :— 

“The watch consisted of two persons. They 
saw you enter the church, crept round to my 
own private entrance, and followed you inside. 
Evidently you heard their approach, though it 
was as noiseless as. possible, for, as they reached 
the organ chamber, they were just in time to see 
you come out of the organ in manifest alarm, 
and make for concealment. To. place identity 
beyond all doubt, they hid themselves in the 
church until daylight impelled you to make 
your escape at all hazards; when they followed 
you here. I am, of course, most heartily sorry 
for you, but I am bound to add, that your 
future stay at St. Paul’s will be a very limited 
one.” . 

I felt that circumstances were terribly against 
me. But I vehemently protested my innocence, 
and explained the true cause for my presence in 
the church. : 

“ Does it not strike you as absurd,” I said, 
“that any sane person should run the risk 
involved in another repetition of the outrage?” 
The answer was chilling. 

“ Still, according to your own tale, you must 
have expected such a repetition.” 

“But what am I to gain by the deed?” I 
asked. “<a 

“On that point,” he replied, “I can say 
nothing.” 

In spite of all I could urge in my favour, I 
found it impossible to shake the reverend 
gentleman’s opinions. The secrecy attendant 
on my self-imposed vigil told tremendously 
against me, and I felt that my tenure of the 
position at St. Paul’s was indeed precarious. 
The church authorities again met during 
the week. It was resolved to suspend further 
action until a prominent official, who was away 
for his holidays, should return. 

For night after night I slept not. On the 
Saturday I felt so worn and weary that I gave 
up my practice an hour earlier than usual, and 
took a long walk to try and induce at least a 
little sleep. . 

I retired to rest at about half-past ten, and 
remember nothing more, clearly, until I awoke 
to find myself lying in a strange room, with a 
strange nurse sitting at my bedside, and all the 
paraphernalia of the sick-chamber heaped about 
in great profusion. 





insinuated themselves among the eastern clouds, 


~~ 


me, and for weeks I was peremptorily pro- 
hibited from broaching anything relating to 
musical matters, or to the cause of my present 
sickness. , 

I learned that I was in the house of the’ 
Reverend Mr. Scroll, and that I had been 
there for weeks in a state of absolute uncon- 
sciousness. 

Directly I was strong enough, the doctor in 
attendance commanded my removal toa change 
of scene and life. At my own request I was 
takeh to an old aunt’s at the seaside, some 
hundred miles:or more away from Troutham. 

It was here I first gathered some little of the 
history of my illness, from a letter sent to me 
by Mr. Scroll. Substantially, it ran as follows :-— 

On the Saturday eyening preceding my 
sickness, the persons appointed to watch the 
organ were on duty at the usual time, concealed 
in the organ chamber. All went smoothly 
until just after twelve o’clock, when a key was 
heard to turn in the door by which the choir 
entered, and a form appeared bearing a lighted 
lantern. With slow and stately tread it walked 
directly towards the organ, turning neither to 
the right hand nor ‘to the left, and making not 
the slightest effort at secrecy. The figure 
looked so ghastly, and seemed so strangely 
inhuman in its movements, that the hearts of 
the two men stood still for a moment of awful 
suspense. ,“With business-like deliberation, the 
figure, which wore neither coat nor waistcoat, 
seized the short ladder which stood behind the 
instrument, and planted it firmly beneath the 
panel through which entrance was obtained. 
In so doing, the watchers caught a better view 
of the strange apparition, and were almost 
instantly convinced of the truth. Without 
pausing to think for another second, they 
simultaneously rushed towards the rash in- 
truder. Uttering a piercing shriek, I fell in a 
deathly swoon into their arms. The mystery 
was at last cleared up. Under the influence of 
my intense grief at the loss of my father, 
somnambulism had developed itself, with the 
results already stated. Any explanation of my 
strange conduct while under the thraldom of this 
terrible condition is of course beyond me. 
What the highest medical authorities are utterly 
unable to solve can manifestly geceive no 
elucidation at the hands of a mere musician. 

I may offer a few parting words, however. I 
never returned to Troutham. The rector and 
his brother officers were profuse in their 
apologies, and eagerly pressed me to resume 
my duties. Of course I protested against their 
offers of apology, on the very sufficient ground 
that their suspicions had been only too 
singularly realized. They were pleased, how- 
ever, to confess themselves quite as wrong as 
they were right. By my doctor’s advice, I was 
constrained to turn a deaf ear to their solicita- 
tions for a renewal of my services... I can 
hardly regret my decision ; for almost as soon 
as I was recovered from my illness, I obtained 


| another and a more lucrative appointment, which 


I still retain. It is now some years since I left 
Troutham, but I am happy to be able to say 
that, during the whole of that time, I have been 
visited with no recurrence of the symptoms 
which hastened my departure from the 
picturesque old town. 


J. W. WOOLSTENCROFT. 
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TENOR (to friend)—“‘ Didn't it strike you that 
large number of the audience were considerably 
moved by my rendering of ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen 
at the concert last night?” 

Friend — ‘‘Oh yes; I noticed quite a number 





For several days all conversation was denied 





got up and moved out.” 
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‘ Their compositions were, as we have 
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the diction of the novice was pure, and his 
| grammar accurate. The others attended to the 
‘rhyme and metre of the composition, and the 
| melody to which it was sung. And if they 
“united in declaring that the candidate had com- 
plied with the statutes and regulations, he was 
decorated with a silver chain and badge—the 
latter representing good King David playing on 
the harp, and he was honourably admitted into 
the society.” 

NE of the most curious events in the| The compositions of the Meistersingers were 
history of the art of song was its | nearly always lyrical, and sung to music, such 
gradual downfall about the end of the | as it was. A whole poem was called a “ bar,” 
thirteenth century from the high posi- and was divided into three or five stanzas or 

tion it had hitherto held as the relaxation and “ Gesetze,” and these again fell into three 
delight of princes, nobles, and knights, to be- divisions. The rhymes were classed under 
come the cherished plaything of the honest | different titles, such as “ stumpf-reime,” and 
burghers of Niirnberg, Frankfort, and Mayence. | “klingende-reime,” “ stumpf-schlage-reime,” 
Many reasons have been alleged for this change and “klingende-schlage-reime,” etc. ‘The 
in the social circumstances of the art, the most | poets, singers, and merkers counted the syllables 


Minnedingerd ane. 
Meidf erdingerd. 
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plausible of which attributes it to the fact that on their fingers; and if there was a proper 
the severe internal struggles by which 
the country was afflicted had weak- 


The Meistersingers were fond of attributing 
great antiquity to their institutions and customs. 
One Meister Cyril Sprangenburg, indeed, de- 
duced their history from the Celtic bards in the 
time of Abraham, and so delighted were his 
brother singers with his learned disquisition on 
the subject that it was transcribed on vellum, 
“bound with gold bosses, clasps, and corners,” 
and preserved among their archives. 

Among the most famous of the Meistersingers 
may be mentioned Henry Frauenlob, Der 
Kanzler, Der Schulmeister, Regenbog, and Hans 
Sachs the cobbler. The three first-mentioned 
belong rather to the transition stage when the 
Minnesingers were gradually turning into 
Meistersingers, for they are sometimes placed 
in one category, and sometimes in the other. 
Frauenlob, indeed, seems to have constituted 
in his own person the connecting link between 
the two classes. Born about'the middle of the 
thirteenth century, it is believed at Meissen, he 
was compelled by hard necessity to 
become a wandering minstrel, and 








ened and impoverished the petty 
sovereigns of Germany to such an 
extent, that they could no longer 
keep open house for men of learning, 
minstrels, and distinguished cha- 
racters of all kinds, as they had 
hitherto done. 4 
Wealth, learning, and politics now 
began to forsake the courts and flow 
into the cities, whither the so-called 
liberal arts soon followed in their 
train. It cannot be said that the 
change was, in most respects, for the 
better. The noble minstrels had 
sung out of the natural gaiety of their 
hearts, as the birds sing in spring- 
time, and had been inspired by the 
gallant themes of chivalry and love. 


said, generally distinguished, both as 
regards the music and the poetry, by 
simple spontaneous melody, even if 
the rhythm and metre often left much 
to be desired, But in the hands of 
the worthy tradesmen and mechanics 
who formed the ranks of the Meister- 
singers the gay spirit of the art was 
“ cribb’d, cabin’d, and confin’d.” We 
can imagine the blacksmith Regen- 
bog hammering out his ideas as he 
hammered his iron, and Hans Sachs, 
the cobbler, stitching his lines to- 
gether with his shoe-leather. 

And yet there is something both 








in this capacity he enjoyed the 
hospitality of many princes, among 
whom were Eric VIII. of Denmark, 
Henry of Breslau, Othon, Duke of 
Lower Bavaria, and the Emperor 
Rudolph II. The latter he followed 
on his campaign against Ottocar of 
Bohemia, and was present at the 
battle of Marchfeld where that prince 
ldst his life. 
But a change had come over the 
spirit of the times. As we have said, 
* the arts were beginning to find a 
home in the towns rather than at 
the courts. His ‘‘ Wanderjahre” 
over, Frauenlob settled down at 
Mainz, where he entered upon a new 
phase of his career as a Meister- 
singer. He soon became the head 
of a school of song, in which he 
taught his art to the ’prentice poets 
of the town. His erudition was 
enormous, and he was not averse to 
showing it in his works, which abound 
in scriptural, mythological, and his- 
torical allusions. His most famous 
composition is a long poem in 
honour of the Virgin, which is partly 
a paraphrase of the Song of Solomon 
and partly of the Apocalypse. He 
also wrote an immense number of 
Spriiche and Lieder, the latter of 
which are mostly in praise of women, 
whence the derivation of his name. 
He had a marvellous talent for versi- 














pleasing and touching in the picture 











of these homely Germans, whose 
time was spent in rough prosaic DER SCHULMEISTER VON ESSELINGEN, 
tasks, cultivating the art, which 
formed the one touch of romance and idealism | number of ‘syllables in the line, it was of no | 
in their lives, with as muck enthusiasm and far consequence whether they were long or short. 
more painstaking earnestness than had.wever The length of the verse, the number of lines, 
been bestowed upon it by the knights and ladies | and the order of the rhymes was variable, and 
of the preceding age. As everybody knows, the | consequently the poems were susceptible of 
Meistersingers formed Guilds of Song which | a great variety of forms which were called 
were very similar.in character and customs to | ‘ Weise.’” 
their ordinary trade guilds. These, although Every Meistersinger of distinction invented 
no doubt very useful for the attainment by their | one or more new “ Weise,” of which there 
members of mechanical accuracy and facility, | came to be many hundreds, each named after its 
must have proved prejudicial to genuine origin- | originator, such as Hans Tindeisen’s rosemary 
ality and spontaneity. weise, Joseph Schmierer’s flowery-paradise | 
Great was the ceremony at the trial of a new | weise, and Henry Frauenlob’s frog weise and | | 
candidate for the honour of becoming a Meister- looking-glass weise. There was a very strict | 
singer. While he sang his original test com- | code of rules for the Meistersingers’ guidance, | 
position, “the four ‘ merkers,’ or examiners, sat one of which actually prohibited them from | 
behind a silken curtain to pass judgment on | writing sentences which nobody could under- | 
his qualifications. 





fication, and invented no less than 
thirty-five “Weise,” or varieties of 
metre. 

Frauenlob died in 1318, and was buried in 


'\the Cathedral of Mainz, where his tomb may 


still be seen. On the occasion of his funeral, 
the following remarkable ceremony took place : 
— “His corpse was carried by ladies from his 
dwelling-house into the place of burial; and 
loudly did they mourn and bewail his death, 
on account of the infinite praises which he had 
bestowed on womankind in his poetry,” while 
“so.much good wine had been poured into the 
grave that it overflowed with the libations.” 
Frauenlob had an active rival: in the per- 
son of a Meistersinger named Regenbog, who 
flourished in Mainz about the same_ period. 
Not very much is known of Regenbog’s career, 
but he must have attained considerable distinc- 
tion, for his name appears in an ancient ballad 


One of these had Martin | stand, or using words wherein no meaning called “The Twelve Old Masters.” He began 


Luther’s translation of the Bible before him, it | could be discovered. How fortunate it is for | life as a blacksmith, and in his poems often 
being considered as the standard of the lan- Mr. Browning and his school that’ they live in | laments having left his trade in order to follow 


guage. 


His province was to decide whether | the nineteenth instead of the fourteenth century! , the less profitable profession of song. _Regen- 
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bog and Frauenlob were in the habit of setting 
one another enigmas and abstruse problems, in 
which the former always seems to have come 
off second best. 

Der Kanzler, or the Chancellor, wolenae fy to 
the end of the thirteenth century. His real name 
is not known, but from the nickname which he 
gained some have thought that he was Heinrich 
von Klingenberg, Chancellor of Rudolph of 
Hapsburg. This view, however, is probably 
erroneous, for in the ballad of ‘The Twelve 
Old Masters” alluded to above, occur the 
lines :— ~ ; 

Der Kanzler was ein Fischer lang, 

Zu Steiermark in dem Lande. 
His poems, too, in which he constantly com- 
plains of his own poverty and the avarice of 
the rich, are much more akin to the utterances 
of a humble fisherman than of a high Court 
official. He writes but little of love or politics, 
but deals rather with questions of a moral and 
spiritual character. His compositions, if want- 
ing in genuine inspiration, are generally 
well constructed, and his language correct. 

Meister Heinrich, or as he was usually 
called, in allusion to his profession, “ Der 
Schulmeister von Esslingen,” lived and 
wrote about the same period as Der 
Kanzler. Although he, too, was of humble 
origin, he concerned himself a good deal 
with the politics of the day. Out of sixteen 
poems which we have of his, nine deal with 
contemporary events, and consist for the 
most patt of satires levelled against the 
Emperor: Rudolph, who was extremely un- 
popular on account of his having resigned 
all claims upon Lombardy and Sicily, in 
order the better to concentrate his energies 
upon the government of Germany. Der 
Schulmeister is more successful in his 
audacious political satires than in his few 
attempts to write love-songs after the 
manner of the Minnesingers. 

Full a century after the period with which 
we have been dealing lived and flourished 
the most celebrated of all the Meister- 
singers, in the person of Hans Sachs, the 
cobbler-poet of Niirnberg. Sachs was born 
in the year 1494. His father, who was 
only a poor tailor, could not afford to let 
him attend the free school of the town later 
than his fifteenth year, after which he 
became a shoemaker’s apprentice. During 
his Wanderjahre, however, Hans lost no 
opportunity of attending the song-schools 
of the towns through which he passed. On 
his return to Niirnberg in his twentieth year he 
gained admittance to the ranks of the Meister- 
singers by the composition of a “godly song” 
to the tune of ‘“‘ Long Marner.” 

From this period until his death in 1576 
Hans Sachs dwelt in his native city, plying his 
trade as a shoemaker no less industriously than 
his art as a poet. How many pairs of shoes he 
made has not been recorded, but when an old 
man he took a survey of all he had written 
since 1515, and found that his works filled thirty 
folios, and reached the almost incredible num- 
ber of six thousand and forty-eight pieces. 
These included four thousand two hundred 
mastership songs ; one thousand seven hundred 
fables, tales, and miscellaneous poets ; two 
hundred and eight comedies, tragedies, and 
farces ; and seventy-three devotional, military, 
and love songs. His plays and farces, although 
many of them extended to seven acts, were 
especial favourites with his fellow-countrymen. 
Having made his survey, the old poet published 
in three thick folios a selection from his com- 
positions, and this was so well received that a 
second edition was called for. 


Wagner’s treatment of Hans Sachs and his 
fellow-poets. in the opera of “Die Meister- 
singer.” It isnot too much to assert that the 
libretto, in spite of some obvious faults, such as 
the insufficiency of action and the superfluity 
of dialogue, is, owing to the freshness of the 
subject and the admirable delineation of cha- 
racter, the most striking and attractive in the 
annals of operatic literature: With the excep- 
tion of the vain and spiteful Beckmesser, who 
acts as an excellent foil, the principal person- 
ages of the, piece are all thoroughly sympathetic. 
Hans Sachs himself, with his disinterested 
friendship for Walter, his ready appreciation of 
true genius, even when shown in a novel and 
unaccustomed form, and his paternal tender- 
ness for Eva, is perhaps the noblest figure ever 
represented on the lyric stage. 

Walter von Stolzinger, the knightly cite, 
who has learned his art from the works of 
Walter von der Vogelweide, is more akin to a 








It is now time to say a few words about 


| Minne- than a Meistersinger, and- is. rendered 
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especially interesting to Wagner’s admirers by 
the fact that, with his audacious disregard of 
established rules and conventionalities, he is 
believed to have been intended for a type of 
the Baireuth master himself. 

Eva, although she is a sketch rather than a 
finished portrait, makes a sweet and charming 
heroine, while the naive David, who seems to 
be apprenticed to Sachs to learn both verse 
and shoemaking, is a delightfully fresh and 
attractive character. 

Nothing could be more picturesque or better 
adapted to stage-representation than the cere- 
monies of the Meistersingers, the processions 
of the trade-guilds, the games and dances of 
the apprentices, and the other scenes of medi- 
eval Niirnberg life. Wagner's peculiar theories, 
too, are carried out less inexorably, and cer- 
tainly with less damaging effect, in this than in 
any other of his works. The long recitatives 
sound as natural when issuing from the lips 


of the solemn, ponderous burghers, as they | 


sounded unnatural. when declaimed by the 
romantic Minnesingers. Besides; they are 
relieved by such-exquisite melodies as Walter's 


so regrettably little in his other, and more 
particularly his later, operas. At the close of 
the first act, for example, when Walter has 
finished his trial-song, and the masters’ ex- 
pressions of disapproval are joined to the 
mockery of the ’prentices, there are sixteen 
vocal parts all managed with the most con- 
summate skill. Still more wonderful is the 
“street-riot”” scene in the second act, when 
fighting, screaming, and scolding are all going 
on at once in twenty-two parts, and yet the 
effect of the whole, when well performed, is 
that of the most magnificent harmony. 

But it is not our intention to write an 
analysis of this work. We will only express 
our belief, in conclusion, that not all the his- 
tories and disquisitions that ever were written 
on the subject could give a more faithful, or 
one quarter so vivid a picture of the life and 
times of these old masters of poetry and song 
as Wagner’s operatic chef-d’wuvre, “ Die 











Probe and Preislied, and by the marvellous 
concerted music of which Wagner has given us | 





Meistersinger.” 
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DOUBLE COUNTERPOINTS IN 
THE 8TH, 10TH, AND 12TH. 


e ULTUM IN PARVO” must 
-— be our motto; our matter is 
infinite, but our space limited. 


Double counterpoint in the 
octave, even in fugues, is the one most 
frequently employed. Inversion changes 
the name of the interval, but what was 
perfect remains perfect ; what imperfect, 
imperfect ; what discordant, discordant. 
It is true that a major interval becomes 
a minor one, and vice versd; but both an 
interval and its inversion form part of 
one chord. So that the same roots may 
be put to two parts written in D.C." in the 
octave, both before and after i inversion. 

The first place in a fugue in which, to 
look for D.C. is the answer, accompanied 
by the counter-subject. Whatever othe: 
inversion these two parts may be capable 
of, they can always be inverted in the 
octave. One may recognise, almost at a 
glance, whether the parts are capable of 
inversion other than the octave. 

Consecutive 6ths, as in Fugue 9 (Bk. 1), bar 3 





exclude D.C. in the 10th, in which the 6ths 
would become sths; and also D.C. in the 12th, 
in which they would become 7ths. Consecutive 
3rds exclude the D.C. in the roth, but not that in 
the 12th. So that the absence of similar motion 
suggests the 1oth. In theC sharp minor Fugue 
of Bk. 1 three subjects are combined. They first 
appear together in bars 48-51, thus— 























Between the 2nd and 3rd contrary and oblique 
motions only are used. At bars 62 and 63 we 


find © 
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* D.C. etter tor Double Counterpoint. 
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The themes have been inverted in the roth; for 
the octave has become 3rd; the 5th, 6th; and 
soon. One may suspect D.C. in the 12th if 
consecutive 3rds are visible, but 6ths absent, or 
only prepared, or taken as passing notes. The 
subject and counter - subject are combined in 
D.C. of the 8ve, but Bach made constant use 
of this D.C. in other places. Turn to the long 
Prelude, No. 3, Bk. 1. The greater part of it 
consists of phrases of eight or of four bars, fol- 
lowed by inversions of the same. Two of the 
episodes of F. 10, Bk. 1, are constructed in a 
similar manner. 
































are repeated later on, only in inversion. P. 20 
(Bk. 2) is also based on D.C. in the 8ve. 

The boldness of some of Bach’s counterpoints 
deserve notice. Take, for example, F. 12 (Bk. 1), 


bar 5-- : 








A false relation, and an augmented 4th! This 
is not note-against-note counterpoint, but coun- 
terpoint based on harmony. In F. 21 (Bk. 1) 
bars 5-7, we have 








A delayed and ornamental resolution of 7th at 
1; and at 2, the note of resolution of the 7th 
taken up by the other part. 

F. 24 (Bk. 1), bars 4 and 5, offers some hard 
effects by means of appoggiatura notes on ac- 
cented parts of bar. 

D.C. in the roth is of comparatively rare 
occurrence in the Wohltemperirte Clavier. 

We have mentioned one passage in the C 
sharp minor fugue in which D.C. in the 1oth 
is to be found. Another passage occurs in the 
remarkable Prelude 7 of Bk. 1, about which we 
shall have much to say’later on. After some 
introductory matter we have the following theme 
and counterpoint (bars 25-27) :— 





















































Reinversion in the 8ve would give 


= = a > etc. 


and in this form we find it in roth bar from 
the end of the prelude. Bach, however, by 
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altering an interval in the next bar, turns it into 
the original form, as above. 

To see all that can be done with D.C. in the 
1oth, one must study the roth Fugue in Bach’s 
“Art of Fugue.” There are, however, two 
fugues among the forty-eight in which that 
counterpoint plays a prominent part. One of 
these is No. 16 in Bk. 2, but this we shall exa- 
mine in speaking about combined counterpoints. 
The other is No. 5 (Bk. 2). Bar 3 should be 
compared with bars 6, 10, and many others in 
the course of the fugue. 

Frequent use is made of D.C. in the 12th. It 
comes upon us at times quite unexpectedly. In 
F, 2 (Bk. 1) bars 5 and 6 are inverted in the 12th 
at bars 17 and 18, and again in bars 18 and 19 
there is inversion in the 12th, and reinversion 
in the octave. This passage is famous for its 
“ false relation” effects. Let it be remembered 
once for all, that if a theme and counter-theme 
appear in the same relation to one another (ze. 
top part still top), but forming different intervals 
from the passage as it first occurs, then one must 
suppose the first passage inverted in one of the 
D.C.s other than the octave, and then reinverted 
in the octave. We have given an example of 
this in speaking of D.C. in the roth. - 

In F. 13 (Bk. 1) subject and counterpoint in 
two places are inverted, apparently in the 8ve, 
but, bya sudden changeof interval in the counter- 
point, D.C. in the 12th is introduced. One of 
these passages occurs in bars 5 and 4 from the 


‘close. In F. 5 (Bk. 1), bar 7, we suddenly come 


upon D.C. in the 12th. And so in bar 8 of the 
very next fugue. 

There are, however, two fugues in which it 
is of special importance. Of one, F. 16 (Bk. 2), 
we Shall defer notice for reason already given. 

In F. 23 (Bk. 2) the subject is introduced at 
bar 27, with a counter-subject, as follows :— 














At bars 35-38 inversion in the 12th takes place, 
and again bars 42-45. At bars 53-56 there is 
inversion in 12th, with reinversion in the 8ve. 
Next month we shall examine Fugue 16 (Bk. 
2), in which the counterpoints of the 8th, roth, 
and 12th are combined. 
(To be continued.) 
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HEN I was eighteen years of age, the 

/ country organist, hearing me sing the 

litany, informed me that I ‘possessed a 

tenor voice of great beauty—‘‘ one of those 

voices,” he said, ‘‘that might bring me in between 

one hundred and two hundred thousand francs ‘a 
year.” 

This discovery on being ‘mentioned to my father, 
who was at that time a butler in the service of the 
Count Bavoso, did not arcuse in him any emotion ; 
but one day while I was at work in the garden, and 
accompanying my work by singing’a country air, the 
Countess Bavoso went into ecstasies on hearing me. 

La Contessa, who was music-mad, was an excellent 
pianist. When I had finished replanting my cabbages, 
I heard her call me by name. 

* Pirletta,” she said, ‘‘the organist has not deceived 
me ; you really possess a voice of most rare quality. 
All that remains is that you have in addition to the 
voice the other qualifications which are indispensable 
in order to succeed in the art. As far as your appear- 











ance is concerned ” (and she regarded me from head 
to foot), ‘‘ it is all that could be required ; but I am 
doubtful whether you have any ear.” 

I carried my hands instinctively to my ears,— 
la Contessa smiled, and, starting off towards the 
house, invited me to follow her, calling me simpleton 
I don’t know how many times. 

Arrived in the gran sala, she sat down to the 
pianoforte. ‘* Let us see,” she said, ‘* how high you 
can sing.” 

I did not dare to advance more than a few steps 
beyond the door, The Countess played a short 
melody, and after recommending me to open my 
mouth well, invited me to reproduce with my voice 
the notes she had just played. 

My ear was perfect ; the Countess appeared greatly 
surprised at the correctness of my intonation, and 
turning to the Count, who had entered the room just 
at the close of the experiment, ‘‘ It would be a sin,” 
she said, ‘‘if such a -treasure were lost. It is 
absolutely necessary that this boy should be trained 
for 3 singer, —and we must consider about getting him 
into the Conservatoire.” 

Imagine my surprise, my joy! I related to my 
father all that had taken place ; he shook his head 
ominously, exclaiming, ‘‘They think so, do they? 
but how about the money? I have none to spare.” 
But a few days afterwards, when the Count and 
Countess informed him that they would bear the 
expense of my education, he could say no more. 
After all, he would have preferred. that I should 
remain in the country to superintend the growing of 
cabbages and the manufacture of cheese. 

I had reached the summit of felicity. The idea of 
going to Milan, and the expectation of being able, in 
a few years, to realize a magnificent fortune, and 
return to the country, loaded with wealth, to build 
myself a palace and lead a grand life; all this 
exalted my’ spirits to such an extent, that I found 
myself taking in the surrounding country, and 
measuring with my eyes the extent and position of 
land I should require for my castle. I sang and 
gesticulated all day long, and seemed already to have 
a foretaste of my brilliant career. 

Indeed, there was already within me the instincts of 
an artiste. Sufficient be it to say that for the last two 
years I had been madly in love. Among the attend- 
ants of the Countess was a brunette named Savina, a 
girl as beautiful as aggravating. She was a native of 
the same part of the country as myself, and we had 
played together as children. But after she had 
passed a year in Milan in the service of the Countess, 
she had assumed the airs of a grand lady. When 
she returned to the villa, in the two autumn months, 
she always spoke of us as ‘‘ these country people.” 
Nevertheless she still deigned to respond to my 
salute ; and once when I was in the act of offering 
her a small bunch of carnations, she turned her back 
upon me, exclaiming, ‘‘ Take your gardening gloves 
off your hands if you wish a lady to accept your 
flowers !” Re ee 

But on hearing the news that the Count and 
Countess Bavoso were sending me to Milan to give 
me a musical education, Savina’s manner towards me 
changed perceptibly. One morning, while all the 
others slept, and I was at work in the kitchen-garden, 
and meditating as usual on my brilliant future, the 
enchanting girl ran towards me, all beautiful and 
smiling, to congratulate me on my good fortune. 
‘*T hope we shall meet at Milan,” she said, probing 
me to the heart with her bewitching glances. ‘‘ Of 
course you will have to call on the Countess—and 
then—Milan is grand. Everybody. says that some 
day you will be a great gentleman, and perhaps you 
will then take no notice of we poor people.” 

I felt strongly inclined to fly into her arms and re- 
assure her of my love and eternal fidelity, but did not 
dare to more than return her sympathetic glances. 

The country folks already began to treat me with 
respect and admiration. The organist went about 
saying that in about ten years’ time I should return a 
toillionaire. I promised him that should his pre- 
dictions be fulfilled, I should present the church with 
a new organ out of my earnings. 

For many years those connected with the manage- 
ment of the church had talked over having a new and 
grand steeple erected, but had never been able to. 
gather together the necessary funds, The comp- 
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troller, a man holding a high position in the district, 
having ascertained my views on the subject, pro- 
posed to the council that they should defer taking any 
measures until I had come into my fortune. The 
council, not having anything better to suggest, con- 


sidered that the comptroller had spoken well, and- 


unanimously voted the following | as the order of the 
day :— 


‘* We the undersigned : 

** Considering that the treasury of the church is at 
present empty, we have determined to postpone for 
ten years thé erection of the grand steeple, in the 
hope that by this time our illustrious and praise- 
worthy fellow-countryman, who up to this time has 
shown himself to be actuated by the best intentions 
in this direction, will be able to furnish the sum 
required for the completion of this magnificent 
monument which shall be the admiration of posterity.” 


The notice of this deliberation excited much 
discussion among the villagers. The more so con- 
sidering my promise to the organist, and many were 
persuaded that in ten years my promises would be 
fulfilled. Others read the notice with a significant 
shake of the head. ‘‘Oh! that remains to be seen,” 
they. said; ‘‘he to furnish money for the steeple ! 
Pirletta!!” 

On the first of November I set out for Milan. 
My equipment was complete. The Count Bavoso 
handed over to me some of his rejected clothes, 
which, after the village tailor had reduced them to 
my figure, made me quite a marvel. I embraced my 
father with tears in my eyes. I was dismissed with 
great politeness by the priest, the magistrate, and all 
the great men of the place, and I stepped up to the 


back of the Countess’s carriage, accompanied by the | 


acclamations of the villagers. Imagine my excessive 
delight when Savina was placed by my side, and I 
knew that during the eight hours’ journey I should 
have her company and conversation all to myself ! 

I need not describe my emotions during that 
journey. Savina behaved herself most amiably, and 
I promised to marry her as soon as I had finished my 
musical education. 

The day after our arrival at Milan, the Countess 
brought all her interest into play to get me admission 
into the Conservatoire. She succeeded, and I was 
admitted without any trouble. My first master was 
a man in his fiftieth year, and had earned fame as 
being an incomparable man in the art of formare 
le vott. 

‘¢ Come here, my brave youth,” said he, advancing 
towards the pianoforte, ‘‘ your noble patroness wishes 
to make me believe that you possess a voice of great 
beauty. Probably the lady countess means to say 
that your organ does not possess any cardinal defects, 
Beautiful voices are not given in nature. I might 
almost go as far as to say that no voices exist in 
nature. The quality is a work of art; and the art, 
my son, is the fruit of study and well-regulated exer- 
cise. In any case, we shall see to your compass.” 

The maestro touched the pianoforte, and told me 
to sing with all my strength. 

My voice rang out from the do basso to the si 
bemolle.acuto* with admirable facility. The experi- 
ment having terminated, the maestro turned to me 
with this strange demand, — 

** Well? What do you intend todo? Do you wish 
to sing tenor, baritone, or dasso profondo?” 

** To tell you the truth, ségnor maestro, the country 
organist and the illustrious lady Countess Bavoso 
have given me to hope that I shall be able to sing 
tenor, and in a few years I should be a millionaire or 
thereabouts. I have promised to contribute ten 
thousand francs to the erection of a new steeple ”— 

** You have very elevated ideas, my son !—however, 
as the Countess wishes you to be a tenor, so be it; I 
will do the necessary for you.” 

The maestro preserved the greatest seriousness 
while speaking, but ‘perhaps in his heart he laughed 
at my expectations. 

It seemed a strange thing to me that this celebrated 
professor should pretend to create voices epradion to 
the desires of his pupils. 

‘*A tenor,” said he, ‘with the music that i8 
written for him, should not be able to do less-than si 


natural and do or do diesis.* It follows, then, my 
son; that I must procure for you these essential notes. 
We must. subdue the high notes and strengthen the 
low ones which form the foundation of the edifice. 
Do you think it would be wise to build a house of 
five or six storeys high without: first seeing that the 
foundations were of proper strength ?” 

With this logic the head professor set me to prac- 
tise every day on the lowest notes of my voice: 

Do re mi fa, fa re mi do—such was the vocalizso 
sung by me as my first exercise, In about three 
months I lost the sé demolle ; in six months the /a 
acuto disappeared entirely ; at the end of the year my 
tenor voice became a baritone. 

My lesson consisted of about twenty minutes, and 
my professor always closed with his usual expression : 
“* Bravo! molto bene! benissimo!” 

At-the end of the year my so/ acu/o threatened to 
become extinct, and my professor, after consultation. 
with the other professors, came to the conclusion that 
I was altogether untit to continue my studies. 

Imagine. my surprise, my disappointment, 
despair ! 

I repaired as soon as possible to the Countess 
Bavoso. The country priest who had come to Milan 
to settle some business was making a call on the 
Countess. I presented myself with trepidation such 
as a criminal might feel when appearing before the 
judge. The presence of the priest only increased my 
confusion. 

* Bravo! molto bene! benissimo!” commenced the 
Countess. ‘‘ How great an honour you do us! Here 
is a letter from your teacher—read it if you wish to— 
and if you still have the courage to appear before 
us ae 

I read, and remained speechless with surprise at 
the contents of the letter. I was accused with having 
neglected my lessons, and he attributed the failing of 
my voice to habitual debauchery and fast living. 

I was filled with indignation. ‘‘ Lady Countess,” 
I cried out excitedly, ‘‘I cannot understand how any 
one could make such false charges against. me. I 
have never neglected my studies, and my habits have 
always been steady, and I have never indulged in any 
excesses. The master pretended to train my voice 
for a tenor by commencing. to strengthen the lower 
notes. I have conformed with his advice, and while 
labouring to consolidate the foundations of the edifice 
the roof has fallen in—in short ”-— 

‘‘In short,” interrupted the Countess, ‘‘you have 
disgraced yourself, and must return to the country to 
your gardening. You could not possibly lose the si 
bemolle and la naturale without you have been leading 
a very dissipated life. I know everything, so you 
need not try to excuse yourself, ~The priest shall 
carry the letter to your father, and you must follow 
him as soon as possible.” 

Having said this, the Countess made sign for me to 
depart, and the priest to give force to her command 
almost annihilated me with the cruel remark, 
‘¢ What a beautiful steeple we shall have—in the 
country !” 

Crossing the ante-chamber, I felt a hand grasp my 
arm. 

I turned about—it was Savina, 

‘*T have heard all—what is this demol/e that you 
have lost? I wish to know.” 

‘¢ Leave me in peace, Savina.” 

‘‘No—I wish to know. What have you been 
doing?” 

‘¢ Savina—I tell you "— 

‘*Won’t you tell me now? I shall see you on 
Sunday at church.” re 

I departed from Bavoso’s house with my soul in a 
tempest. 

After walking around the streets for a short time, 

turning over in my mind many projects, I entered a 
café where some artists and vocal students, well 

known to me, gathered together to converse. Seeing 
there was something wrong, they interrogated me. I 

narrated all that had happened. A gentleman of 
mature age who had been listening attentively to my 

narrative, ‘‘another Macchabceus,” he exclaimed 

devoutly, — then, turning to me, ‘‘I know the 

Countess Bavoso,” he said; ‘‘she is a very talented 

pianist, and a woman of heart—what a pity she is so 


my 


much under the influence of the Conservatoire ! 
However, I have not yet despaired of converting her. 
Who knows ! if you are so disposed, my son, but you 
may be able to furnish me with materials for a final 
attempt.” 

My situation was such that the words of that man, 
however enigmatical, opened my heart to new hope. 

‘If there remains to you but a thread of voice,” 
continued he, ‘‘if you have but ten or twelve notes 
left, I will undertake to restore to you in six months 
that which the Conservatoire has taken a year to 
deprive you of,” 

Having ‘said this, he handed me his card, and 
made me promise to call on him on the.following day 
at ten o'clock in the morning, 

Imagine my joy, when one of the gentlemen 
present, a certain Zilgo, a tenor in anticipation, in- 
formed me that my’ patron wag the most famous 
maestro dé canto in Italy, in fact in all the world, the 
only one who really knew how to create the voice or 
restore it to its first state in case of bad training. 

The next day I was punctual to my appointment, 
I was ushered into a large but scantily furnished 
room. The maestro was seated at the pianoforte—a 
dozen pupils of both sexes stood round in different 
attitudes. On my entrance the maestro rose to his 
feet, and pointing me out to the bystanders, chanted 
the antifona:* Benite ad me, vos gui egrotatis ; hie 
salus! hic vita! hic bonum ! 

The pupils repeated the words in chorus, and I 
looked on with a frowning face, believing myself to 
be the victim of some cruel burlesque. 

The maestro advanced towards me, seized me by 
the hand, and conducted me to the pianoforte. 

**You see, dear son, how we all rejoice with you. 
The lost sheep has got back to the right track! See 
here—all these charming and accomplished young 
ladies—all these gifted and promising young gentle- 
men, represented but a few months ago shipwrecked 
mariners, like yourself now, cast off by the fatal Con- 
servatoire, and abandoned, half alive, to the mercy 
of the ocean. I have gathered together these poor 
shipwrecked ones into my stronghold, restored them 
with the warmth of the true art—the divine art! 
Those who yesterday wept, to-day sing-—those who 
groaned, to-day trill—the frogs have become nightin- 
gales. But enough ! let us leave the past in peace, 
and devote our attention to the last arrival. Come 
here, dear son, and you others sit around. I wish 
you all to assist at the diagnosis. It is before the 
corpse that we’ study the problems of existence ; it 
is from the living that we learn the secrets of 
health.” 

The pupils went away from the piano and seafed 
themselves in a sort of amphitheatre at the extremity 
of the room. 

The maestro commenced by feeling my head, and 
afterwards carried his hands to different parts of my 
body, speaking in this manner, — 

‘‘We have here a striking occiput,t a large 
development of sensuality! None can be a true 
artist, a great artist, without an exceptional sensi- 
bility, or to speak more clearly, irritability of the 
nerves. Often have I said to Mademoiselle Guardi- 
naire: ‘ You will become the Cleopatra of singers by 
the power of your occiput.’ We have here wide 
nostrils, a well-developed chest, a firm collar-bone, 
an elevated shoulder-blade,—in short, the counterpart 
of Lablache, of Filippo Galli, and of Zilgo.” 

Having ‘said this, the professor rang a bell, and a 
servant entered, saying, ‘‘ Does somebody want to 
breathe ?” 

‘“No,” replied the maestro seriously, ‘‘ bring the 
machinery to try the stomach.” 

I cannot understand, when [ think over it now, 
how I could ever have been so foolish as to submit 
seriously to that buffoonery. In a short time the 
servant re-entered the room, bearing in his arms 
about a dozen volumes, The maestro told me to 
stretch myself out on a sofa, placing four volumes on 
my stomach, and in that difficult position made 
me repeat several times the scale, ascending and 
descending. Mademoiselle Guardinaire, the tenor 
Zilgo, and all the other pupils crowded around me, 
to study what they called the grand principle of 
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respiration. All appeared maniiaal at the extra- 
ordinary power of my lungs; the servant clapped 
his hands with delight, exclaiming, ‘‘ Wonderful ! 


, wonderful !” 


What I relate is not at all exaggerated, for at that 
time there were several quack maestri di canto in 
Milan, And do you think this state of affairs is 
altered at the present day? Take notice of those 
unfortunate ones who have come from the far North 
torstudy singing, returning to their country without 
voice, without money, without profession, everything 
having been soaked up by the professors, the theatri- 
cal agents, and the critics, 

After these gymnasiic experiments were completed 
along with others, which space will nof permit me 
to enlarge upon, my new maestro gave it as his firm 
conviction that in less than six months I should 
have regained my beautiful tenor voice, and that in 
two years, attending well to my studies, I should be 
able to take a prominent position upon the operatic 
stage. This promise appeared to me to be quite 
plausible ; but the inspired missionary of art did not 
seem disposed to give me lessons gratuitously. It 
was arranged that I should direct a supplication to 
the Countess Bavoso to obtain sufficient money for a 
six months’ experiment; the maestro consented to 
present my letter himself, adding a voice to my 
cause, and enlarging upon my musical abilities. 
Everything turned out well. Within a week the 
Countess summoned me to the palace, and after a 
long admonition, to which I listened with supreme 
attention, she made the grateful announcement thate 
she would pay for my lessons, and did: I conduct 
myself with propriety, make me in addition a 
monthly allowance. On the strength of my good 
fortune, I was able to renew my relations to Savina, 
who had informed me -that the Countess’s coachman 
had made her a serious offer of marriage. 

Signor Minassi* (for this was the name of my 
maestro) for about two months exercised me in the 
production of notes, obliging me always, during the 
lessons, to occupy the awkward and _ ridiculous 
position already described, and declared himself 
amazed at the extraordinary development of my 
voice, hour by hour, and minute by minute. Made- 
moiselle Guardinaire, who by order of the maestro 
had two of her teeth taken out, as they made her 
voice a little flat in the mezzo notes, advised me to 
submit to the same operation, assuring me that my 
voice would derive immense benefit thereby. ‘The 
tenor Zilgo thought that I should have my tonsils 
taken off, and the maestro knit his brows and 
muttered, “ We shall see if such is the case ; there is 
always time to correct nature, and I have no doubt 
that our future Dongelli wil! sacrifice to his art, 
if the art demands it, that superfluity of organism, 
if it interferes with the diberal emission of the 
voice.”” 

Too soon the hour for sacrifice arrived. As a 
natural result from the violent exercises of respiration, 
my voice broke on almost every note. All the 
pupils were called to counsel,—the maestro gave a 
short diagnosis on the nature of the symptoms, and 
laid down the urgency for “amputation of the 
glandular tonsils. 

At first I made some objections ; but all the pupils 
having opened their mouths and shown me that they 
had all undergone the same operation, I allowed 
myself to follow their example. 

The cutting of the tonsils was succeeded by an 
alarming inflammation—for a number of days I was 
not able to emit a note. On returning to the maestro 
to resume my lessons, to the surprise of all it was 
found that from baritone I had descended to dasso 
profondo, 

This discovery created quite a sensation, Minassi 
gave a learned discourse on the revolution of voices, 
which produced the most lively commotion among 
the pupils; but the Countess Bavoso, having been 
informed of the metamorphosis which my organ had 
undergone, informed me by letter that she did not 
intend to continue my allowance, and advising me at 
the same time to return to the country, where my 
basso profundo would be of some use to recall the 
cattle from the fields. To that letter, unsealed 


* This name is the anagram of a noted prem at Milan, 
who for years taught singing by the method described. 
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the faithless Savina, was added a postscript in 
minute writing, which read thus: ‘‘ After what has 
taken place, you need not hope any more for my 
love; this autumn I shall marry the coachman 
Pacicco.” 

What was I todo? By order of the Countess my 
father came to Milan. He overloaded ‘me with 
reproaches, and conducted me back to the country, 
On my arrival, about twenty of the villagers. met me 
on the road. Imagine my horror when I heard a 
shrill voice cry out: ‘‘ Rejoice all! the steeple has 
arrived |” 

I never wished to go out of doors; I remained 
invisible. I attended to the watering of the kitchen- 
garden and to the stables, always mute and sullen. 
My father feared that I had fallen ill, and went to 
consult the veterinary surgeon. 

One day the country organist paid me a visit. 
‘* Pirletta,” he said to me, ‘I cannot be convinced 
that your beautiful voice has really vanished! Let 
us prove it, just to please me. I will have my spinet 
removed into your bedroom. We- shall commence 
with the scales—and who knows?—your voice may 
return,” 

What could you expect? I was not strong enough 
to overcome the temptation, and with the assistance 
of the organist, practised the so/feggto exercises. My 
bass voice was by no means a bad one; I studied 
with moderation, and without violating nature. I 
noted my progress, and my heart again opened to 
hope, and my mind was lighted up with new 
illusions, 

After two years of regular and careful study, the 
organist informed me that he had no more to teach me, 
and nothing more remained for me to learn. ‘You 
are matured,” he said; ‘‘all you have now got 
to do is to climb the ladder, and work your way to 
the front.” 

My father furnished me with 50 lire and his blessing, 
and I set out for Milan. The priest, the magistrate, 
the veterinary surgeon, and the organist all added 
something to my funds, along with many counsels. 
I set out from the country two hours before daybreak, 
and added myself to the number already in the coach. 
‘*T will return in about five or six years,” I said to 
them ; ‘‘and when the steeple is finished, I shall 
mount to the top and spit on the heads of those 
buffoons who made fun of me.” 

“ But fate had not decreed that I should ever present 
a steeple to my country. I remained in Milan for 
two years before getting any situation, and they were 
two years of hardship, humiliation, and indescribable 
despair. Every day I made the round of theatrical 
agencies; the managers continually made me pro- 
mises, and always greeted me with ‘‘ We'll see what 
we cando!” The next day when I presented myself 
they pretended not to be able to see me. 

Mycoat was open at the elbows, and shared its 
sorrows with my boots, which showed my toes. I 
shall not speak of my long fasts, or of nights passed 
in the open air or on the benches of the café Martini. 
My friends were a dozen of singers in poor circum- 
stances, who comforted me by affirming that the 
theatrical agents were a lot of assassins, the public a 
mass of idiots, and the best paid artists a lot of clowns 
and swindlers, without voices or talents. 

Finally (and at this time Paradise appeared to be 
opened to me), a theatrical agent invited me by letter 
to call upon him. I flew instantly, full of joy, and 
precipitated myself into his office, and asked, with a 
glance, my destiny. 

The agent was a certain Cinquetta, a man of sinister 
aspect and bad reputation; but at the idea that he 
intended to offer me a situation, I looked upon him 
as an angel. 

‘* Are you disposed,” he commenced smilingly, 
‘*to make a twenty days’ tour, ae | the part of 
Zaccaria in ‘ Nabucco’?” 

“* If you think—if you believe ”— 

‘* It will be, as I said, a short tour—plenty of plea- 
sure, much glory, but small pay,—is it not true? It 
would be necessary in the ordinary course for you to 
pay over to the agent a small sum to repay him for 
the risk he runs in engaging an artist who is unknown 
and of doubtful ability. But I have faith in thee; I 
know that you possess a beautiful voice, and I under- 
stand your circumstances. You will see by the con- 
tract that I seek to aid you,—append your signature, 
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and to-morrow you shall depart for Arona, where, I 
have no doubt, you will do honour to my agency.” 

So speaking, Cinquetta handed me the document 
which bound me to sing at twenty representations at 
the theatre at Arona, to present myself in due time 
at the rehearsals with the orchestra, and to provide 
myself, at my own expense, with the costume neces- 
sary for my part. In recompense for my services, the 
impresario was to pay me 60 lire, subdivided into four 
portions, according to theatrical practices, carrying to 
my charge the travelling expenses, and handing over 
5 per cent. to the agent. 

Naturally I opened my lips to make some objection, 
but Cinquetta, snatching the paper from my hands, 
and making an action as though to tear it up—‘‘ All 
of a stamp!” he exclaimed with a frown; ‘‘ you 
come to me with a thousand supplications and full of 
humility. I-offer you a place, and you are full of 
grand pretensions! My son, I have but to hold up 
my hand for a legion of dassé profondi to appear, 
pleased to sing for the love of the art alone!” 

I had no argument to put forward against this. I 
signed the document with trembling hand, and saw it 
put safely away, and took my leave of the agent,’ 
thanking him with my voice, but cursing him in my 
heart. Cinquetta accompanied me to the door, and 
as a man inspired suddenly with a brilliant idea,— 

‘* By the by,” he said, ‘‘ don’t you think it would 
be better if you settled. my account at once? By 
doing this it would spare you the trouble and expense 
of sending it by post—the sum you owe me is so 
small,” 

I had not 10 soldi in my pocket. I told Cinquetta 
frankly what my position was, and gave him to under- 
stand that, aided by my good fortune, I would later 
on be able to compensate him better still. My words 
created quite a sensation. 

**Never mind,” said the agent, with a smile of 
hypocritical benevolence. ‘I love all artists, and 
am well acquainted with their circumstances. If you 
cannot give me money—well—I shall be equally 
pleased to receive another token of your friendship— 
for example—see here,”—so speaking, he carried his 
hand to my silver chain and drew out an old-fashioned 
silver watch, a present from my mother, which I had 
religiously kept to that day in spite of my poor cir- 
cumstances. I had not strength of mind to refuse 
him, and the watch became his property. I left him, 
expressing my thanks for his kindness in accepting, for 
the favours he had conferred upon me, a gift so small. 

My aébut at the Arona theatre was _ successful 
enough. Out of twenty-five critics who had been 
invited to the performances, hardly any mentioned 
me, or if they did, only spoke of me as a secondary 
character. The tour turned out to be most unsuc- 
cessful, and before the season was half over the 
impresario put a stop to the performances. I had 
lost the last of my money, and was obliged to return’ 
to Milan on foot, leaving behind me the beard and 
sandals of the prophet Zaccaria ! 

‘or some time I went about from theatre to theatre. 
Thé extortions of agents, the vindictiveness of critics, 
the |frauds of impresarios, co-operated in keeping my 
finances at such a very low ebb, that at the end of 
each season I was never troubled as to what I should 
do with my sugplus. 

At one time I thought that I had at last got myself 
into fortune’s way. After four long months of misery, 
at last came the offer of an engagement at Lima. 
The impresario, a man refulgent with diamonds and 
other decorations, bore the name of Don Diego y 
Gonzales y Caballero Radamonteros Pordodios de las 
Quercas. His name certainly was very resounding, 
and the pay which he offered artists was not less so. 
Sufficient for me to say that the salary he offered me 
was 50,000 francs per annum, in addition, two benefit 
nights, at each of which I would be guaranteed 
10,000 francs. 

Before setting out for the new world, I wrote to 
our country priest announcing my good fortune, and 
assuring him at the same time that my intentions 
regarding the new steeple were still the same. 

We embarked at Genoa in a miserable little sailing 
vessel, and after three months’ disastrous navigation, 
at last touched on land. The representative of the 
impresario had accompanied us to Lima, but the 
day after our disembarkation I lost all trace of him. 
Imagine what confusion, what dismay, took place 
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among the opera company. There were about sixty 
of us altogether, including singers, dancers, and in- 
strumentalists, all with empty pockets. 

After a week of unutterable anxiety, a certain 
Arnaldo Sesini, a trader in indiarubber, presented 
himself at our hotel, and after having condemned 
with much energy the conduct of Don Diego y 
Gonzales y Caballero Radamonteros Pordodios de 
las Quercas, declared himself willing to pay all the 
artists a month’s salary (after deducting 60 per cent.), 
taking upon himself the post of impresario. We 
could do nothing else but fall to his offer, and the 
theatre of Lima was accordingly opened for a few 
weeks for operatic performances. 

How few of this company of Italian artists ever 
had the fortune to return to their own country ! 
Many died of yellow fever transmigrated from the 
United States. The players broke up and performed 
in the cafés and other places of public recreation, and 
most of the ballet and chorus succumbed to the fever 
and other epidemics. I travelled in America for twelve 
years, always intent on economizing my slender stipend 
to put myself into a position to return-to Italy. God 
knows how I should ever have been able to amass 
the required capital had it not been for the home- 
sickness which urged me on. 

I once visited a large town on the coast in com- 
pany with a lady vocalist, and a pianist, the bills 
announcing that the celebrated Mario and the superb 
Grisi would give a concert. Those good townsfolk 
attended in a large mass, applauded me loudly, and 
going into ecstasies over every trill of my audacious 
companion; and having amassed a goodly number 
of dollars, I embarked the next day, full of delight, 
in a trading vessel bound for Genoa. 

After my long and disastrous peregrination, I 

returned to Italy with only 100 lire, two parrots, and 
amonkey. Onre-entering the hotel at Genoa for my 
baggage, I found the cage empty,—the two parrots 
had found themselves free, and flown I knew not 
where. 
’ On my arrival at Milan I called at the palace of 
the Countess Bavoso to offer the monkey as a_pre- 
sent, but learned that the Countess had been dead 
some time ago. Turning to the country, I discovered 
that the priest, the veterinary surgeon, Savina, the 
organist,—in fact all, or nearly all, my friends had 
ceased to exist. My father, now in his dotage, still 
managed to recognise me, and when I showed him 
the little monkey which I held in my arms, asked me 
how long I had been married, and if that was my 
child. 

It is now ten years since I returned to my native 
place. I have inherited from my father a small cot- 
tage and garden, where I now pass my life, tuning 
the pianofortes in the gentlemen’s houses round about 
me, and singing in the church choir. My neighbours 
all wish me well, and do their best to assist me, but 
every time the chureh council meet together to con- 
sider the project of erecting a new steeple, they 
always manage to get over the difficulty with these 
words: We expect to receive the money from Pirletta. 


Poreign Rofes. 


Sa ia ies 

AT the next Lower Rhenish Musical Festival, the 
following works will be produced :—Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis, ‘‘ Ruins of Athens,” and C minor 
Symphony; Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Walpurgisnacht ” ; 
Berlioz’ ‘‘Queen Mab”; Schumann’s “‘ Paradise 
and the Peri”; Bruch’s ‘‘ Phaakenchor” ; Brahms’ 
first Symphony; and Wagner’s ‘‘ Tannhiuser ” 
Overture, ‘*Wotan’s Abschied,” and ‘“ Siegfried’s 
Rheinfahrt.” 





* * *, 

AT the Viennese opera will shortly be produced a 

melodrama with incidental music, written and com- 

posed by the one-armed piano virtuoso, Graf Zichy. 

The drama consists of twelve scenes, each of which 
is introduced by an appropriate piece of music. 


* ke & 


ON January 4, 1889, exactly fifty years had 
elapsed since the first production of Lortzing’s ever- 


upon the stage. “This is not the first time that the 


| play ‘‘ Adelaida,” a translation of which was per- 





What a chance for a jubilee lost! It may be 
remarked in..this, connection that Lortzing. owed 
much of his success'to'the fact that he, like Nessler 
at the present day, recognised the. limitations of 
German vocalists, and allotted the principal part in 
his best operas to baritones or basses. If Peter, 
Czar and Carpenter, had been represented by a 
tenor, he would never have attained his high posi- 
tion as a stage favourite. 


* * % 


THE concert of three hundred trumpeters, 
announced in a former number, actually took place 
in the opera-house at Berlin. The Emperor and 
Empress were present, this being their first visit to 
the theatre since the melancholy events of last spring 
and summer. It was generally expected that the 
noise would be perfectly overwhelming, but this 
expectation was by no means realized. Just as in 
England and America, it has often been proved that 
monster choruses of some thousand singers do not 
appear to produce much more sound than as many 
hundreds, so the-tone brought out by the three 
hundred instruments, although full and sonorous 
enough, did not seem anything like in proportion to 
the amount of material brought into play. It may 
be mentioned that two numbers were redemanded. 


*s * * 


Ir is nearly settled that Verdi’s ‘* Otello” will be 
produced in Paris at the Porte St. Martin during 
the Exhibition season, with almost the original Scala 
cast. 

* * 


Mr. CowEN tried in Australia a system which Mr. 
Manns ‘has often acted upon inthis country—that is 
to say, he invited the audience of the Melbourne 
Exhibition Concerts to decide upon a programme by 
votes, For the five selected works, 920 suffrages 
were cast, Wagner’s Overture to ‘‘ Tannhiuser ” 
being at the head of the poll with 312. After it 
came Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony with 228, 
followed by Handel’s Largo with 137, Wagner’s 
Overture to ‘‘ Rienzi” with 124, and Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsody (No. 1) with 121. 


**e *. 


Tue Antlitz Gesellschaft at St. Gall, which is the 
oldest musical society of Switzerland, and probably 
of the whole world, is just about to celebrate its 
27oth anniversary. It would be interesting to know 
the history of so venerable a musical society. 


* *& * 


THE two Roumanian composers, Candella’ and 
Otremba, at Jassy, are working together on an opera 
entitled ‘‘ Romans and Dacians.” This will be the 
first Roumanian grand opera ever produced. 


x *& * 


A SERIES of representations of all Wagner’s operas 
will shortly be given in St. Petersburg by a troupe 
of Russian artists. There seems no reason to 
doubt the success of the undertaking, as the sub- 
scriptions have already reached the necessary sum of 
100,000 roubles. 


* * *& 


MADAME JUDITH GAUTHIER has been writing 
the libretto of a one-act opera, the music of which 
is composed by M. Benedictus, called ‘‘ The Moon- 
light Sonata,” in which Beethoven is made to appear 


master’s personality has been dramatized, since he 
plays the principal part in the pretty little German 


formed ata matinée in London about two years 
ago. 
**k * 

Joacuim’s daughter has achieved a wonderful 
success at her début as a vocalist at Berlin. If 
heredity goes for anything, the young lady ought to 
be gifted with a remarkable musical organization, 
cénsidering that her father is, in his own line, the 
first violinist of the age, and that her mother was 
formerly one of the best Lieder-singers in Germany, 


Litourr’s opera, ‘The Flying Squadron of the 
Queen,” which was recently produced at the Opéra- 
Comique, Paris, has not proved a success. This is 
the less to be wondered at, since the libretto is 
described as complicated and silly, and the music as 
thoroughly uninteresting. So little has been heard 
of Litolff of late years, that when his opera, ‘‘ The 
Templars,” was brought out in Brussels some time 
sifice, it was regarded as a posthumous work, and 
the papers were full of biographies of the composer. 


* * * 


GREAT enthusiasm was aroused in New York by 
the news that Theodore Thomas would give a seriés 
-of orchestral concerts at Chickering Hall, beginning 
in January. It appears that the famous Thomas 
Orchestra is to be re-established on a*néw ‘basis. 
The profits of these concerts are to go into a fund 
whose purpose it is to establish a permanent orchestra. 


* * * 


ANOTHER musical announcement from New York 
is that a choir is to be founded there, which, bearing 
the name of the “ Palestrina Choir,” will make its 
special features the production of unaccompanied 
choral music, and of the works of Palestrina, Orlando 
di Lasso, Giovanni Croce, and other composers of 
the 16th and 17th centuries. The choir will consist 
of a hundred picked voices, 


* * * 


Two of the most interesting performances given 
recently at the: Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, have been those of “‘ Fidelio” and ‘‘ Siegfried’s 
Tod.” In each the principal characters were sung 
by Frau Moran-Olden (soprano), Herr Alvary (tenor), 
and Herr Fischer (bass), The rendering of each work 
seems to have been a satisfactory one, except that 
Frau Moran-Olden, who has the alarming reputation 
of being the loudest singer in Germany, delivered 
her part at the same pitch throughout. 


** * 


THE famous viol of Francis I., which formed so 
interesting a feature in the Brussels Exhibition, has 
been purchased by the Belgian Government for the 
collection of ancient instruments in the Royal Con- 
servatoire of Brussels. 

** * 


ON March 20, a series of twenty Italian opera 
representations will begin at Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, 
under the management of the impresario Gardini. 
The “star” of the undertaking will be Mdlle. van 
Zandt, who will appear in the ¢it/e-réle of Delibes* 
opera ‘‘ Lackmé,” which has not yet been heard in 
Berlin. 

** # 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Paris A/énestre/ writes 
in a lamentable strain anent the Vienna Opera. 
Lucca is about to give her two farewell performances, 
Why, he asks, did she not do so five years ago, and 
thus spare Vienna the spectacle of her ruin? Materna’s 
powers are on the wane. Papier’s once magnificent 
voice has ‘‘ fissures” in it. Schlaeger has not fulfilled 
the expectations which were raised concerning her. 
Of the three tenors, two shout, and the other cannot 
be heard, Of the two baritones, one only knows two 
operas, and the other sings out of tune.’ For basses, 
the Viennese have to content themselves with artists 
who would be hissed by the ‘‘ gods” in Italy. In 
the last four years ‘‘ Otello” is the only successful 
novelty which has been produced. For the rest, the 
public have to listen to exhumations af-the works 
of Donizetti, Kreutzer, Lortzing, and Marschner. 
All this sounds rather as if the amiable critic was 
suffering from a fit of dyspepsia, brought on by 
Christmas fare, when he wrote his melancholy 
account, 

* * * 


ANOTHER Belgian tenor has appeared with success 
in Wagnerian opera. This is a M. Silva, who 
hitherto has won his reputation in Italian opera in 
St. Petersburg, New York, and elsewhere. Wagner, 
however, is his ideal, and he has now appeared with 
success in ‘‘ Tannhauser” at the Dresden Hof- 
theater, where it seems probable he will obtain an 





as she would be still, if her voice were not pass¢e. 





popular opera ‘Czar and Zimmermann” in Berlin. 
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THE new Burgtheater at Vienna is to be closed 
during three months next summer for alterations. 
It appears that the acoustic properties of this build- 
ing, which was supposed to be a model in every way, 
are extremely unsatisfactory. 


* * * 


ALPERT NIEMANN has, without any flourish of 
‘trumpets, taken his leave of the Berlin Theatre, 
where he has worked so long and with such success, 
His last appearance was as Florestan in ‘‘ Fidelio.” 
It is said that he will receive a pension of £400 
a year. Gudehus, the Dresden Wagner-tenor, will 
replace him during four months in the year until 
1891, when his engagement in the Saxon capital 
terminates, and he will then become a_ regular 
member of the Berlin Opera. 


* * * 


Vexpl, in a letter to the Italian actor Rossi, says 
that he thinks of paying a visit this winter to Berlin, 
which city he knew in his youth as the capital of 
Prussia, and would now like to make acquaintance 
with it as the capital of the German Empire. It is 
hoped that he may also be persuaded to pay a visit 
to Dresden. 

* * * 


THE Richard Wagner Theatre in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, the project of which was started by 
M. Lamoureux, will, it is said, be opened next 
summer. The performances are to be of a semi- 
private nature, in order to prevent disturbances, 
The theatre will only hold about 350 persons, The 
artists, like those of Baireuth, will be drawn from 
the best theatres of the country. Frau Cosima 
Wagner is reported’ to have much sympathy with 
the undertaking. 

? * KOK 


A TRAGIC event took place last month at the 
Bellini Theatre, Naples. An opera of Gomes was 
being given, one of the scenes in which represents 
a.battle. At the moment when the chorus-singers 
discharged their guns, a terrible cry was heard, and 
one of the choristers fell to the ground with a bullet 
through his heart, It appears that another member 
of the chorus had quarrelled with his colleague the 


day before, and to avenge himself of some fancied’ 


injury, he came to the theatre with a loaded gun, 
and thus deliberately murdered his adversary. The 
assassin, in his soldier’s uniform, fled from the theatre, 
but was arrested in the street. 


* * * 


From Dresden comes the news that Professor 
Lauterbach, the distinguished violinist, and leader 
of the opera orchestra, is about to retire into private 
life. He is only fifty-five, but has suffered from 
failing sight for some time. He has been connected 
with the Dresden Theatre for twenty-eight years. 
Carl Halir of Weimar is named as likely to be his 
successor. 

* * 


THE fascinating violinist, Teresina Tua, has been 
the heroine of an amusing little adventure at St. 
Petersburg. She had announced a concert to take 
place in the ‘Salle de la Noblesse,” and when 
the evening came a crowded audience awaited her. 
But at the last moment her accompanist, for some 
reason or other, refused his services. Thereupon 
Teresina went into a rage, and betook herself to bed, 
leaving the other artists, the orchestra, and the 
public ¢‘ plantés-la.” Fortunately, the St. Petersburg 
public is remarkably good-tempered, and it took the 
whole affair as a joke, so that neither hisses nor 
broken benches were the result. The prefect of 
police, however, had not an equal sense of humour, 
for he forbade the impulsive young artist to announce 
any more concerts in the Russian capital. Three 
days afterwards, Mdlle. Tua was to give a concert at 
Dorpat, and all the places were taken in advance. 
But when the public heard what had happened at 
St. Petersburg, they hurried to give up their tickets 
and get back their money. Consequently, when the 
young lady arrived she had to play to empty benches, 
Happily, tke prefect of police, thinking that she had 
had a lesson, has now withdrawn his veto, on condi- 
tion that she behaves properly in future, 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


HE second division of these ever-welcome 
concerts opened on Monday evening, 7th 
ult. The weather was uninviting, the hall 
full of fog, but the excellent programme had 

attracted a large audience. Beethoven’s ‘‘ Harfen- 
quartet,” finely played by Madame Neruda, and 
MM. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, is too well known at these 
concerts to need description. The wonderfully ex- 
pressive adagio, followed by the lively scherzo and trio, 
and interesting allegretto theme and variations, re- 
ceived close attention and muchapplause. Mr. Santley 
sang two of Brahms’ songs with great spirit, and later 
on ‘‘Le Nom de Marie,” by Gounod, which is such a 
favourite with him, Noble song as it is, the popu- 
larity of such words in English audiences is a sign of 
the ‘‘catholicity”’ of the times, at which some may 
rejoice, while others wonder. Mdlle. Janotha was 
the pianiste of the evening, and Chopin her composer. 
The Barcarolle in F sharp being somewhat short, she 
yielded to the wishes of the audience, and gave us 
Chopin’s ‘‘ Berceuse” with much grace and delicacy. 
Madame Neruda’s playing of Spohr’s adagio in E, 
and Leclair’s ‘‘ Tambourin,”’ elicited such prolonged 
applause that she had to appear four times and bow 
her acknowledgments. Mr. Sidney Naylor’s accom- 
paniment to the latter piece was excellent. Rubin- 
stein’s sonata in D, for piano and ’cello,—a great 
favourite at the ‘* Pops.,”—played by Mdlle. Janotha 
and Signor Piatti, brought the concert to a close. 

On the following Saturday, notwithstanding the 
miserable weather, a crowded audience assembled, 
chiefly attracted by the popular Kreutzer Sonata, for 
which they had to wait till the end of the concert, a 
proceeding which involved stoical endurance ; for the 
draughts for which St. James’s Hall is notorious were 
particularly virulent, especially in the balcouy, where 
people sat muffled up as it outside a coach, Surely 
some remedy might be found, that music lovers may 
not connect bronchitis with Beethoven, rheumatism 
with Rubinstein, and neuralgia with Neruda! 
Mozart’s Quintet in G minor was first on the pro- 
gramme. Its haunting strains of passionate sad- 
ness and longing are very familiar to Mr. Chappell’s 
audiences. Sir Charles Hallé played Schubert’s 
sonata in G, another well-known and noble composi- 
tion. Mrs. Henschell sang Purcell’s charming 
‘‘Nymphs and Shepherds,” and songs by Goring, 
Thomas, and Massenet, and Mr. Henschell’s accom- 
paniment was by no means the least part of the 
enjoyment they; gave. The ‘‘ Kreutzer,” played by 
Sir (Charles and Lady Hallé, was just such a per- 
formance as was expected of these two great artists. 

Madame Haas was the pianiste on Monday the 14th 
ult., and Miss Florence Hoskins the vocalist, and as 
these ladies have not at present achieved popularity, 
the audience was less numerous than usual; but it 
was an excellent concert, including Beethoven’s 
quartet in F and Brahms’ quartet in A major. Miss 
Hoskins sings with much feeling, and will probably 
be a favourite when she is better known. Her 
songs were Haydn’s noble ‘‘ Fidelity,” and Sullivan’s 
‘‘Ever.” Beethoven’s septet and Schubert’s octet 
were the great attractions of the next two concerts, 
on ‘the 19th and 21st ult., and Madame Haas was 
pianiste on both occasions. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


were resumed on Tuesday, 15th ult. The attendance 
was good, and Princess Louise was present. The 
first part of the performance was the best, consisting 
of Mendelssohn’s overture to ‘‘Fingal’s Cave,” 
Spohr’s ninth concerto for violin, in which Mr. Willy 
Hess was the soloist, and Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony. Mr. Hess is a fine player, and received very 
hearty applause; the lovely adagio and _ spirited 
rondo were admirably given and thoroughly appre- 
ciated. We have heard Beethoven’s symphony better 
played. as a whole, but the scherzo could not well 





have been improved for lightness and _brilliancy. 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Solemn Overture” would have been 
more intelligible, perhaps, if a few words of explana- 
tion had been vouchsafed in the programme. The 
only indication was the date “1812,” which escaped 
the attention of many, who, after listening a while in 
much bewilderment to what seemed a representation 
of Chaos or the Deluge, until a strain of the Mar- 
seillaise still further confused their ideas, gave up the 
problem and departed—not knowing until the next 
morning that Napoleon’s disastrous campaign in 
Russia (1812) was the subject illustrated. Certainly 
Tschaikowsky might have better improved his oppor- 
tunity. The overture, even viewed as programme 
music with the key before us, is but “sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” 

Schubert’s Octet was given at the next concert on 
the 21st ult. Madame Hadas was again pianist. 
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Dramatis Persone. 
Dr. Morton, ‘ . Piano. 
Mrs. Morton, . . Violin. 
Miss SEATON, . . Soprano. 
Miss COLLINS, . . Contralto. 
Mr. TREVOR, ji . Tenor. 
Mr. Boyne, . : . Baritone. 


O much time had been wasted at our first 
meeting in settling preliminaries, that at the 
second we determined to pay the strictest 
attention to the business of the afternoon. 

Accordingly, as soon as we were all assembled, Mrs, 
Morton was invited, or rather commanded, to pro- 
duce her share of the new music brought together for 
our consideration, The instant her instrument was 
tuned, and her bow rosined, she obediently began :— 

I will play you a little piece by Carlo Ducci, jun. 
(Cocks & Co., London). It is one of ‘*Six Recrea- 
tions” for violin and piano, and is called a ‘‘ Song 
without Words.” (She plays.) There, you see it is 
not at all an elaborate composition, in fact it is 
extremely easy ; but I think you will agree with me 
that it is rather a pretty little trifle. 

Boyne. Yes, it makes a nice little drawing - room 
piece. I like that style‘ of accompaniment too, for a 
‘‘ singing” sort of melody ; it is so supporting, isn’t it ? 

Mrs. M. Ah, if composers would only realize how 
much easier it is to bring out the tone of an instru- 
ment and of the human voice, when one has what 
you call a supporting accompaniment, how thankful 


eae all should be ! 


Dr. M. And yet I believe there is nothing in 
which English composers have made such a stride in 
recent times as in song accompaniments. ‘Look at 
the songs of forty or fifty years ago ; it is marvellous 
how. elementary the majority of the accompaniments 
Were. The melody was the first consideration in 
those days. 

Miss C. And it is the last in these. Have you 
anything else to tell us about, Kate? 

Mrs. M. Only ‘‘two short movements” for 


cello or violin and piano, by Pierre Perrot (Paterson 


& Sons, Edinburgh). They are written expressly for 
pupils, and I daresay are very suitable for the pur- 
pose. The second movement is lively, and offers an 
opportunity for staccato practice. Now, Mr. Boyne, 
following our rule of lady and gentleman alternately, 
it is your turn. 

Boyne. Well, I have got a couple of songs I am 
rather pleased with, for they really are something a 
littlé out of the common, They are called “A 
‘Spanish Love Song” and ‘‘ A Spanish Lament,” by 
Gerard Cobb (C. Woolhouse, London), The words 
are from the Spanish, by William Bryant, and both 
songs have a ’cello obbligato, which we must do with- 
out to-day. I will sing you the “Lullaby,” which I 
like the best of the two. (He sings.) 

Trevor. By Jove, what a good song! I don’t 
think it ought to be looked upon exclusively as the 
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property of baritones, although it is dedicated to 
Herbert Thorndike. 

Miss S. ¥- heard him sing it at a Monday Pop 
last month, with Piatti playing the 'cello accompani- 
ment. I remember I thought it very characteristic 
then. 

Boyne. The “Lament” is not to my mind so 
attractive as the ‘‘Lullaby,” although it, too, is 
strikingly original, and perhaps the most ambitious. 

Dr. M: 1 am amused at the little paragraph from 
Albert Bach’s ‘‘ Principles of Singing,” which the 
composer puts at the beginning of each song, to the 
effect that a singer should carefully study the words 
of a poem and recite it correctly, before he begins to 
study the musical part and its vocal requirements. 
He evidently thinks his songs worth taking pains 
with. 

Miss C.1 fancy that’s a little way composers 
have. Now, I suppose it is my turn. By way of a 
little variety, I will sing you a comic song. 

Mrs. M. Oh, please don’t! ‘Why depress us for 
the rest of the afternoon? 

Miss C. Silence, please. . This song is called 
‘*King Weathercock,” by J. L. Roeckel (Cocks & 
Co., London). As you will hear, it is about a 
weathercock who pretended that he didn’t crow or 
fly, not because he couldn’t, but because he was ‘‘ no 
common fowl.” (She sings.) 

Mrs. M. 1 wonder why all comic songs have the 
same tune. That cock-a-doodle-doo in the accom- 
paniment is rather low, but I suppose the whole 
thing is very suitable for a penny reading. 

Trevor. On the contrary, it would be fatal. That 
is to say, it would be rapturously encored, but the 
male part of the audience would continue to crow for 
the rest of the evening. 

Miss C. My other song is quite of a different 
complexion. It is called ‘‘ Alas, so long!’ words 
by Dante Rossetti, music by Mary Salmond (Metzler 
& Co.,; London). The melody is not very attractive, 
but the words are pretty and pathetic. Now, Dr. 
Morton, I hope you have plenty of pianoforte pieces 

to counteract all our songs. 

' Dr. M. Well, I have here some half-dozen pieces, 
the best and shortest of which is a little composition 
in the ‘*song without words” style, called ‘‘ Resigna- 
tion,” by Eugene Wagner (C. Woolhouse, London). 
As its name implies, it is of rather a melancholy cha- 
racter, and would sound better arranged for the 
organ or harmonium than the piano. However, you 
shall judge of it for yourselves. (He plays. ) 

Mrs. M. 1 call that a ‘nice thoughtful. little 
piece, and a refreshing change after the fireworks 
one gets so much of now-a-days. 

Dr. M. Then I have an Intermezzo called ‘‘ En- 
chantress,” by E. ._Boggetti (Cocks & Co., London), 
which I see has been ‘‘ performed by all the principal 
orchestras throughout the United Kingdom with great 
success,” The opening theme is rather sprightly, 
but unfortunately the composer seems to have been 
so delighted with it himself that he thought nobody 
could have too much of it, for he repeats it no less 
than seven times throughout the piece. 

Trevor. Perhaps ‘he thought it so certain to be 
encored over and over again that his plan would save 
time and trouble. 

Dr. M. Here is a piece called ‘‘ The Mill Wheel,” 
by Herbert Sharpe (C. Woolhouse, London). Of 
course you can all imagine what a piece called ‘‘ The 
Mill Wheel” would-be like, so I need not say more 
about it than that the composer has dedicated it to 
one of his pupils, and that it would make a useful set 
of finger exercises. . Another piece by the same 
composer, called ‘‘ L’absence,” ‘is of a more senti- 
mental but scarcely less conventional type. Lastly, 
here is yet another imitation of the ever-popular 
“Turkish Patrol.” This is entitled ‘‘ West’s Patrol ” 
(Cocks & Co.), and is distinguished by the usual 
gradual crescendo .and diminuendo, which seems 
always to have ‘so much fascination for the encoring 
part of an audience. Now I have come to an end of 
my budget. . 

Miss S. 1 will begin by singing you rather a 
clever song by Tito Mattei, who, I suppose, must be 
looked upon, by this time, as an English composer. 
It is called ‘« None know how I love thee” (Cocks 
& Co,, London). (She sings.) 

Miss C. That>is another example of an effective 





composition being made out of a commonplace 
melody and a brilliant accompaniment. For my 
part, I think a melody, like an old-fashioned silk 
dress, ought to be able to stand alone. 

Dr. M. In that case you would disapprove of a 
large proportion of the best German Lieder, in which 
words, melody, and accompaniment combine to make 
one perfect whole. Of course, when the words are 
incoherent nonsense, and the only attraction of a song 
is its barrel-organ tune, the accompaniment becomes 
of little importance ; but then it would be impossible to 
dignify a composition of that type by the name of music. 

Miss S. Apropos of ‘incoherent nonsense,” 1 
wish you could, some of you, explain to me the mean- 
ing of the following lines, which I have been puzzling 
over till my brain begins to reel :— 

She had play’d on his heart for years, 
Had found it in perfect tune, 
A harvest of melody-tears, 
_ With music of May and June. 
What, oh what, does a “harvest of melody-tears ” 
mean ? fe 

Boyne. 1 should think no one but the author can 
solve that mystery. Where on earth did you find 
that outpouring of genius ? 

Miss S. In a song called ‘‘Spoilt Music,” by 
Raoul de Dreux-Kunz (Methven, Simpson, & Co., 
Edinburgh). It is all about a lady who plays on 
something that is a heart and a fiddle both at once. 
You will be grieved to hear that she ends by killing 
it, and treading on its face, though how either a heart 
or a fiddle can have a face, I fail to perceive. The 
cover is quite on a par with the words. It is a wild 
smudge, with a smashed fiddle, a quantity of crotchets 
and quavers, and some loose music flying about in all 
directions. The music is the only conventional part 
about this extraordinary composition. 

Mrs. M. Well, that is one consolation. Other- 
wise the strain might have been too much for ordi- 
nary minds. Have you nothing else to tell us of ? 

Miss S. 1 should like to call the attention of the 
company generally to No. 1 of the Burlington Music 
Books (Cocks & Co.), This costs only one shilling, 
and contains six so-called ‘‘ popular” songs; but 
when I tell you that five out of the six are by Gounod, 
Cowen, Hullah, Sterndale Bennett, and Blumenthal, 
you will understand that they are very superior to 
what are usually known as popular songs. 

Dr. M., Truly this is the age of cheap music ; and 
it is only by the aid of cheap good music that the art, 
in its highest form, can ever be really naturalized in 
this country, We were a musical people once, we 
certainly are not now; but I do not despair of our 
becoming so again in the future, although it is quite 
possible that none of us may live to see that day. 
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THERE is now living in Brighton, Edward Pan- 
ormo, the last representative of a family well known 
in the history of the violin. He is descended from 


‘Vincent Panormo of Palermo, one of Stradivarius’ 


most successful copyists. This maker settled in 
London, and won a great name in his day. His 
two sons, Joseph and George, sustained their father’s 
reputation, and then came Louis Panormo, whose 
fame rested chiefly upon the excellence of his guitars. 
The last member of this race has fallen upon evil 
times. He is seventy-seven years old, and with his 
aged wife has lately been ‘‘ evicted” for non-pay- 
ment of rent. A subscription has been set on foot in 


‘aid of the Venerable couple. 


** * 

THE next Bristol Festival will take place in 1890, 
thus anticipating the usual time by a year, as it is 
thought better to clash with Norwich than with 
Birmingham. The meetings at Gloucester, Bristol, 
and Birmingham will henceforth occur in consecutive 
years. 


eee: 

By kind permission of Mr. Vert, Dr. Hans Richter 
will conduct the performances of Professor Herkomer’s 
new pictorial music play, to be given at Bushey in 
June next. 








PROFESSOR BLACKIE (who himself sings a good 
comic song) has just published a volume entitled 
Scottish Song; its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social 
Significance. 

* 8% 


Mr. CHARLES FRY has been engaged by the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society as reciter at the 
first performance of Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘‘Dream of 
Jubal” on February 5. Mr. Fry will fill the same 
post when the work is introduced to Londoners by 
the managers of the Novello Concerts, later in the 
same month. 

* * * 

HAVING founded a chair of music, the University 
authorities of Melbourne are looking about for some 
one to fill it. They now advertise in the Italian 
niusical journals, with a warning that, as the lectures 
have to be delivered in English, the successful can- 
didate must know how to use that tongue with 
fluency and correctness. 

* * * 

WITH a view of facilitating the comprehension of 
the Neniae, the Benedictine monks of Solesmes 
propose to issue in quarterly parts, under the title of 
Musical Paleography, a series of reproductions of 
early MSS., by means of phototypes. The sub- 
scription is to be £1 per annum. 


** # 


Dr. SPARK has completed the second part of his 
Oratorio ‘‘ Immanuel,” which will shortly be issued 
by Mr. John Heywood. Though a continuation of 
the previous work of the same name, it is a com- 
plete oratorio in itself. The first portion treated of 
the Childhood of Christ, the second treats of His 
ministry down to the entry into Jerusalem. 

: * * * 

Mr. Fow Le, manager of the Midiand Hotel, being 
at once an enthusiast for art and a charitable person, 
has been giving a series of dramatic and musical 
entertainments in the capacious building cver which 
he presides, the object being to provide gratuitous 
meals for poor children. 


* * * 


BRAHMS has declined to: write anything for the 
next Leeds Festival, stating that his present nervous 
condition will not allow him to attempt it. <A 
symphony was expected from Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
but he has asked the committee to leave to him the 
choice of some short work. Mr. Corder has promised 
to compose, to a libretto by himself, a dramatic 
cantata, called ‘‘The Sword of Argantyr.” Dr. 
Creser, of. Leeds, will write, to a libretto by Dr. 
Hueffer, a cantata called ‘‘Freia, Goddess of 
Spring.” 

** * 

SicNor Piatt: has written a third sonata for 
violoncello and pianoforte. Both its predecessors 
have been heard at the Popular Concerts, and there 
also the new work will be played for the first time by 
Miss Fanny Davies and the composer. 


x hh 


THE novelties announced for the Crystal Palace 
Concerts, which will begin again on February oth, 
are Mr. MacCunn’s ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” Mr, 
Stanford’s Symphony No, 3 in F, an overture by 
Mr. Prout, and a choral march by Berlioz. 


* * * 


THE proposed performance of * Tristan” with 
pianoforte accompaniment, promoted by Mr. Arm- 
bruster, is, it is feared, likely to cause a split in the 
Wagner party. But the majority hold that it is 
better to give it in this way than not at all, and one 
of the smartest writers of the party slyly suggests 
that if anybody prefers an orchestra, every one 
will be delighted to see him put down the requisite 
cheque. 

*“* * 


Art the Recitals of Classical Chamber Music, given 
under the auspices of the Royal Dublin Society, the 
artists for the season 1888-1889 are Signor Papini 
(1st violin), Mr. Newman (2nd violin), Herr Lauer 
(viola), Mr. Rudersdorff (violoncello), and Signor 
Esposito (pianoforte), The programme for the 
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Recital of December 17th consisted of Mendelssohn’s 
Quartet in E flat, Rubinstein’s Sonata in B flat for 
‘cello and piano, and Beethoven’s Trio in B flat; 
while at that which took place on January 7th were 
performed Beethoven’s trio for violin, viola, and 
violoncello (Serenade), Rubinstein’s sonata for the 
second time, and Mendelssohn’s Quartet in F 


minor. 
** * 


Tue Bournemouth Philharmonic Society, of which 
Ir. Mackenzie is President, have given some excel- 
lent performances this season of the ‘ Messiah,” and 
of the *f Rose of Sharon,” the credit of which is 
chiefly due to the energy and enterprise of the con- 
ductor, Signor La Camera. Two performances of 
the ‘Rose of Sharon” were given on the same 
day, afternoon and evening. The soloists were Miss 
Anna Williams, Madame Marian Mackenzie, Mr. 
Bernard Lane, and Mr. Robert Grice. The chorus 
and orchestra comprised nearly two hundred per- 
formers, the orchestra being led by Mr. Carrodus. 
[he performances were held in the New Town Hall, 
and were attended by a large audience on each 


occasion, 
* * * 


On Wednesday, December 19th, two performances 
of the “ Messiah” took place. The artists engaged 
were Madame Wilson-Ossman, Madame Patey, Mr. 
Philip Newbury, an Australian tenor, and Mr, Brere- 
ton. Both choruses and accompaniments went as 
well as could be desired, thanks to Signor La 
Camera's able conducting. This gentleman deserves 
to be congratulated upon the success which has 
attended his efforts, since these performances are 
asserted to be the best oratorio concerts ever given in 


Bournemouth. 
x * 


Mr. J. A. SymMonps contributed an interesting 
article to the January number of the Fortnightly Review, 
called ‘‘ A Comparison of Elizabethan with Victorian 
Poetry.” In the course of this paper he remarks :— 
“‘ What strikes us in the whole of this great mass of 
(Elizabethan) lyric poetry is its perfect adaptation to 
music, its limpidity and directness of utterance... . 
Each composition is meant to be sung, and can be 
sung, because the poet’s soul was singing when he 
made it. . . . For the purposes of singing, they (the 
lyrics in the song-books) are exactly adequate, being 
substantial enough to sustain and animate the notes, 
and yet so slight as not to overburden these with too 
much meditation and emotion, . . . They are the 
right verbal counterpoint to vocal and instrumental 


melody.” rae 


Apropos of more modern poets, Mr. Symonds 
remarks :—‘‘ It is noticeable that those poets upon 
whom we are apt to set the least store now, as Byron, 
Scott, Hood, Campbell, Moore, Barry Cornwall, 
Mrs. Hemans, possessed it (the vocal quality) in 
greater perfection than their most illustrious contem- 
poraries. I once asked the late Mme. Goldschmidt 
why Shelley's lyrics were ill-adapted to music. She 
made me read aloud to her the ‘ Song of Pan,’ and 
those lovely lines ‘To the Night.” Then she 
pointed out how the verbal melody seemed intended 
to be self-sufficing in these lyrics, how full of com- 
plicated thoughts and changeful images the verse is, 
how packed with consonants the words are, how the 
tone of emotion alters, and how no one melodic 
phrase could be found to fit the daedal woof of the 
poetic emotion—- 

Wrap thy form in a mantle grey 
Star-inwrought ! 
Blind with thy hair the eyes of day, 
Kiss her until she be wearied out.” 
* * * 
‘+ How different that is,” said Mme. Goldschmidt, 
‘from the dargo of your Milton :— 
Let the bright Seraphim in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow ! 
How different that is from Heine's simplicity :— 
Auf Fligeln des Gesanges 
Herz-liebchen trag ‘ich dich fort. 
I can sing them,” and she did sing them then and 
there, much to my delight ; “‘ and I can sing Dryden, 
but I could not sing your Shelley, Wordsworth, or 
Keats; no, and not much of your Tennyson either. 
Tennyson has’ sought out all the solid, sharp words, 
and put them together ; music cannot come between.” 














THE new and only complete biography of Chopin, 
which it has taken Mr. Niecks ten years to write, 
has at length been published by Messrs. Novello & 
Co. The book is in two bulky volumes, and con- 
tains much new and important information, more 
especially respecting the relations of the composer 
with George Sand. 

* OK 


THE latest news of Joseph Hofmann is to the effect 
that, as soon as his health is sufficiently restored, he 
will perform in London before doing so anywhere 
else. Considering his slow progress towards recovery, 
it is evident that the anxiety felt on his behalf, long 
before a serious condition was admitted, had a good 
foundation. 

* * * 


THE Westminster Orchestral Society is one that 
deserves every encouragement, for throughout the 
season none but compositions by English musicians 
will be performed. At the next concert, which will 
take place on March 13, the most interesting feature 
will be the production of a symphony in C by Mr. C. 
S. Macpherson, the conductor of the Society. 


* * * 


THE chief interest of Sir Charles Hallé’s tenth 
concert at Manchester, which took place on December 
27, centred in the appearance of Miss Margaret 
MacIntyre as -the vocalist. Miss MacIntyre chose 
for her solos Boito’s ‘‘ L’altra notte,” Meyerbeer’s 
** Addio, Rive del Tago,” and Wekerlin’s ‘‘ Adieu 
Bonheur.” Great enthusiasm was aroused by her 
rendering of these songs, two of which were encored. 
At the same concert Sir Charles Hallé played Saint- 
Saéns’ Concerto in G minor, and Beethoven’s E flat 
Sonata. The only orchestral novelty was Dvorak’s 
variations on an original air (Op. 78). 


* * * ‘ 

THE will of the lately deceased Paris music- 
publisher, Choudens, has been opened, and it is 
found that he leaves to each of his.three daughters a 
million (presumably of francs), and to his two sons 
his business, which is worth four millions, ‘‘ Faust” 
and ‘‘Carmen” alone brought in nearly seven 
millions. The story goes that on one occasion 
Choudens visited Gounod clad in a magnificent fur 
coat. ‘‘ Faust!” cried Gounod, seizing hold of the 
coat. ‘‘Tribut de zamora,” answered Choudens, as 
he took off his well-worn chimney-pot hat. 





Mudica? Memories.” 


By WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. Doc. 
—- 0 -— 


R. SPARK has long been a well:known 
figure in the musical, and more particularly 
the organ, world. For the last thirty years 
he has been organist of the Town Hall at 

Leeds, and for the last twenty years he has edited 
the excellent publication known as Zhe Organist’s 
Quarterly Journal. He now comes before the public 
with a volume of very pleasant and readable A/usica/ 
Memories. These ‘‘ Memories” extend over some fifty 
years, and treat of the distinguished composers, 
singers, and conductors with whom Dr. Spark has 
rubbed shoulders ever since he first entered his 
profession as a chorister-boy at Exeter. 

Perhaps not the least charm of th: book lies in 
its old-fashioned flavour. Dr. Spark is evidently a 
thorough-going Conservative, at least as far as music 
is concerned. To judge from his writing, we should 
say that he belongs, in, thought and feeling, far more 
to the fourth decade of this century than to the 
eighth. For him Wagner, apparently, does not 
exist, at least from the beginning to the end of the 
book there is not a single allusion to the Baireuth 
master or any of his works. Liszt he admired as an 
executant, but after a careful study of his works he 
declares that he would as soon labour to extract real 
music from them as he would expect real enjoyment 





* Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., London. 





from partaking of a ‘‘ plate of gooseberry tart and 
White’s pickles—mixed |” 

On the other hand, Dr. Spark has a delightfully 
antiquated taste for “‘tune.” He fervently admires 
the works of Bishop, Balfe, and Vincent Wallace, and 
gives an account of a conversation he had with the 
last-named composer upon the lamentable absence of 
melody from the music of the present day. ‘‘ Not the 
ghost of a tune in the whole lot,” was the conclusion 
to which they came. Even Thalberg come$ in for his 
share of admiration, and that not only as an executant 
but also as a composer. Our author indignantly 
exclaims, ‘‘ Many of the so-called ‘ purists,’ few of 
whom can play any of Thalberg’s compositions, 
affirm that his music is of the ‘ fireworks school,’ and 
that it will not live! Indeed! It wll live long 
after their shallow criticisms, and when their own 
bodies are numbered with the majority.” Alas for 
the truth of Dr. Spark’s prophecy, which we conclude 
was written many years ago; for how many people 
take the trouble either to criticise or to play Thal- 
berg’s compositions at the present day ! 

But to examine the book more in detail. The 
author has not much that is new to tell us ofsuch great 
luminaries as Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, or Spohr ; 
but of the English composers with whom he came, 
naturally, more into contact, he has a good deal that 
is interesting to relate. The good Doctor speaks in 
terms of almost equal appreciation of both the greater 
and the lesser lights; indeed, while it would be 
unfair to say that all his geese are swans, it must be 
owned that all his swans are phoenixes. 

The ‘‘ Memories” positively teem with anecdotes, but 
then Dr. Spark belongs to that period when anecdote- 
telling was cultivated asa fine art. Forty years ago 
a man was thought nothing of from a social point of 
view unless he possessed what was called a ‘‘rich 
store of anecdote,” out of which he was always 
expected to cap the anecdotes of his neighbour. 
Some of Dr. Spark’s anecdotes are very amusing, the 
best relating, as is only natural, to organists and 
organ-playing. 

At the age of fifteen Dr. Spark was articled to that 
eccentric genius Samuel Wesley, at that time organist 
of Exeter Cathedral, and a year later went with his 
master to Leeds, where the latter had accepted the 
post of organist at the parish church. The privileges 
of association with so great a player and composer 
must have been almost more than counterbalanced by 
the trials arising from his capricious temper and way- 
ward disposition. Upon one occasion the young 
Spark, then a lad of seventeen, was taken by his 
master as a great treat upon a fishing excursion. Not 
only was the pupil obliged to pay the expenses of the 
expedition, but, on reaching a wadeable part of the 
river, he was ordered to carry his master across. 
Stumbling over the sharp stones, the boy had no 
sooner arrived at the middle of the stream, when 
Wesley ordered him to stop, and allow him. to fish 
from his back. “;This, however, was too much. 
Young Spark, with difficulty, reached the: opposite 
bank, where he fell prostrate, sending his master 
over his head like a shuttlecock, for which in- 
voluntary piece of disrespect he received. a severe 
reprimand. 

Old-fashioned organists and choir-masters would 
appear to-have been by no means pleasant persons to 
work under judging by this, and by the following 
anecdote from the experience of Sir John Goss. 
When the latter was a chorister at the Chapel Royal, 
he bought, out of his scanty pocket-money, a set of 
Handel’s organ concertos. Unfortunately, while 
carrying the precious volume, he met his music- 
master, who said, ‘‘ What have you got under your 
arm?” .‘*If you please, sir,” replied little Goss, 
trembling, ‘‘ it’s only Handel’s organ concertos, and I 
thought I should like to learn to play them.” ‘‘ Oh! 
only Handel’s concertos,” replied the master, ‘‘and 
pray, sir, did you come here to play or to sing?” 
‘To sing, sir,” said Goss, utterly discomfited« The 


master then seized the book, and crowned hisargument — 


by hitting the boy on the head with it. . Poor Goss 
never again saw his beloved book, é 

A funny organ-blowing story relates to the elder 
Samuel Wesley. On one occasion ‘‘Old Sam,’’ as 
he used to be called, was asked to act as deputy for 
a certain London organist, who knew next to nothing 
about pedalling. Wesley, however, when playing 
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the « Hallelujah Chorus” as voluntary, used the 
pedals considerably, and, of course, the. pipes took 
off more wind than usual. ‘* About twenty bars from 
the end the organ stopped with a grunt and a 


gasp, and the old bellows-blower came to the organ. 


pew.and said, with a cockney twang and a swagger, 
“Well, Mr. Wesley, I thinks as how everything 
has gone off beautifully to-night, and’— ‘Why on 
earth, sir,’ said Wesley, ‘did you let out the wind 
long before I had finished my voluntary? You have 
spoilt my playing.’ ‘ Well now, come, Mr. Wesley, 
this won’t do, you know. Do you think I have 
blowed this here organ for twenty-five years come 
Michaelmas next and don’t know how many strokes 
go to the Hallelujah Chorus ?’” 

Another, organ-blowing story was told to Dr. 
Spark by no less a person than Sir Henry Bishop 
himself, A certain Irishman was engaged to blow a 
church organ, who had never happened to have seen 
an organ brake before. When the organist was 
about to begin to play, he gave the usual signal to 
the blower, but no wind came in response. The 
signal was repeated two or three times, but still no 
wind. At length the organist hurried to the blower’s 
sanctum, and there, ‘‘ clinging with heels and hands 
to the long wooden handle of the bellows, hung his 
protege, his eyes starting from their sockets, and his 
cheeks distended and crimson with efforts to force 
his breath into the end of that long wooden handle.” 

Apropos of Sir Henry Bishop, Dr. Spark tells the 
pretty story of his meeting with Rossini in Paris, 
Rossini, who was unable to recall Bishop’s name, 
said, ‘‘ You are Monsieur ——,” and then hummed 
the tune of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.’” 

In the short sketch of Grisi and Mario occurs a 


story of an Irish ‘‘ boots,” which is not unworthy of 


Dickens. Upon one occasion the singers were upon 
an opera tour at Dublin, when they, together with 
their impresario, put up at Morisson’s hotel. The 
morning after a performance of ‘‘ Norma,” the 
manager asked Mike the ‘‘ boots,” who hed been 
given a ticket for the pit, how he thought Madame 
Grisi sang. 

**What ! the lady as is in 59, d’ye mean?” asked 
Mike. 

‘* Yes,” said the impresario. 

‘*By the saints! 59 sang like an angel ip the 
beginning of the play, but how she did turm out 
when 81 riled her! and how she did scream at the 
poor little lady who’s in 84.” 

“* You mean Adalgisa, Mike?” said the impregerio. 

‘*Faith, then, I didn’t know the name but what’s 
on her boxes, and that ain’t it,” replied Mike. 


‘* And what did you think of Oroveso ?” agked the: 


manager. 

**T didn’t hear him,” said Mike ; ‘‘ but 82, as had 
some physic in the afternoon, seemed pretty much 
put out with 59 at the end, and made a mighty to-do 
with the poor thing.” 

At the end of his book Dr. Spark gives a chapter 
called ‘* Scraps and Anecdotes,” from which we cull 
the following account -of an adventure, which, 
although it had its comic side, might have been 
fraught with very serious consequences. It was the 
Doctor’s custom, at one time, to rehearse his pieces 
for the recitals upon the Leeds Town Hall organ, 
two or three times a week, from seven to eight in the 
morning. On one of these occasions he was startled 
by a thundering noise in the hall, which proceeded 
from a stalwart middle-aged gentleman, who was 
flourishing a big stick, which he repeatedly brought 
down with terrific force on the wooden seats, ‘“‘ He 
shouted to me,” relates the Doctor, ‘‘ in stentorian 
tones, ‘ Now then, sir, you stop playing that stuff’ 
(it was one of Bach’s finest fugues), ‘and give me 
Boyce in A, Jackson in F, or Mornington in E, 
If you don’t, I’ll tell your mother, and come up and 
break every bone in your body.’ This was pleasant, 
seeing that I had been left alone in the hall, and my 
attendant would ‘not return for a quarter of an hour. 
There could be no doubt in my mind that the poor 
fellow was an escaped lunatic, and this afterwards 
turned out to be the fact, Asan old Cathedral boy, 
I remembered the strains of the services he men- 
tioned, and whilst I played portions of Boyce in A 
and Jackson in F, he began singing, keeping good 
time with his stick. Naturally I became terrified, as 
he made move to come up to the organ, and I took 
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insuperable. 





a bolt to get inside the instrument, where I knew I 
could safely hide behind some of the larger pipes. 
Fortunately, just as I was entering the organ, the 
tuner unlocked the door, and I immediately. got 
outside; locked the madman in, and rushed down to 
the police office, where we found one of the keepers 
from the York Asylum anxiously seeking the lunatic, 
whom we were stili more anxious to get rid of.” 

There are many more good stories in the pages of 
Musical Memories, but we will leave the rest for our 
readers to discover for themselves: we have said 
enough to show that the book is both brightly and 
amusingly writteh. We trust that the public will 
extend a kindly recognition to this work, for in that 
case Dr, Spark promises that it shall be followed by 
other writings, including 4 Musical Tour in. North 
Germany, Sunday Musical Services in our Churches 
and Chapels, The Story of My Life, etc. 
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HE- Wellington Festival, which. was briefly 
alluded to in our last number as having taken 
place at the end of November, deserves some 

. further notice, since it must be regarded as 
a musical event of genuine interest and impostance, 
partly on.account of its being the first festival of the 
kind whigh has ever been held in New Zealand ; and 
secondly, because, in the face of innumerable diffical- 
ties, it has been carried out with great success. 
. The project was started last summer by Mr. Parker, 
the crganmist of the Pro-Cathedral at Wellington, and 
was takem up with greet enthusiasm, preparations 


-going om briskly for four months, not omly:in Welfing- 


ton itself, but also in other parts of the golony. ‘The 

principal works chosen for performanee were the 
“Elijah” and the ‘‘Goldem Legend.” Of cousse 
the usual difficulties were experienced in allotting the 
solo: pasts. Musical human nature is much.the same 
all over the world,.and the colonial amateurs were of 
opinion that ali the most solos should be 
entrusted to them, It is strange to read, however, 


_ that the. mast trouble of all was the pro- 
Mrceleotten-aabe < cpl ibe ware 


Indeed, at one time this difficulty threatenad.to prove 
Another sesious obstacle was the lack 
of any hall really suitable for the purpose. The Gar- 
rison Hall had to be fallen back upon as the only 
possible place, but this, as a concert hall, left much 
to be desired. 

On Tuesday, November 28, the Festival was 
inaugurated by a grand performance of the “‘ Elijah.” 
A large audience assembled to listen to the work, 
including the Governor, Lady Jervois, and their 
family. The proceedings were formally opened. by 
the singing of the National Anthem. The singers 
are, of course, unknown to us by name, but, from all 
‘accounts, they appear to have been eminently satis- 
actory. Weare told that each member of the orches- 
tra and chorus, as well as the soloists, exerted himself 
or herself as if the entire undertaking depended on 
his or her individual exertions; and if this be the Case, 
it is no wonder that the performance was a complete 
success. 

The second evening was devoted to a miscellaneous 
concert, the programme being of unusual excellence. 
The instrumental pieces included the ‘‘ Egmont,” 
‘¢ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and ‘‘ Ruy Blas” Over- 
turés, and Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in G minor, 
which was heard for the first time in Wellington. The 
vocal numbers consisted of Handel’s Coronation 
Anthem, in honour of the Queen’s coronation year, the 
** Chorus of the Messengers of Peace” from ‘‘ Rienzi,” 
the Bridal Chorus from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and the Prayer 
from Rossini’s ‘Moses in Egypt,” besides two or 
three, solos. 

The following day a matinde was held,, the pro- 

gramme of which included Beethoven's septet, his 
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trio in B flat, and his sonata in F for piano and violin. 
The performance of the “Golden Legend” took 
place too late for us to receive any account of it by 
the same mail, but we have no doubt it was as satis- 
tory as its predecessors. 

Let us hope that the first Wellington’ Musical Fes- 
tival will not be the last, and that in spite of the 
difficulties with which its promoters have to contend, 
it may become, if not an annual, at least a-triennial 
occurrence, 





Music at the Sidney 
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Exhibition,. under the direction of Mr. F. 

H. Cowen, have been noticed in various 
papers, musical or otherwise. But there has been 
music in connection with the Exhibition of Women’s 
Industries at Sydney, and, though the concerts may 
have been less important and less brilliant than those 
held at Melbourne, they deserve recognition, if only 
on account of one particular feature in the scheme. 
The question of woman in relation to musical art has 
often been discussed. ‘‘Can she excel in com- 
position?” it has been asked, and variously answered, 
Some. maintain that woman has not the gift of 
invention, while others assert that until her social 
position has been improved it is impossible to know 
how far she is possessed of genius in music and art 
generally—how far the power is latent or lacking. 
Of course those-who deny to her the gift of 
invention point exultingly to the fact, that while 
there have been many women composers, and some 
of considerable merit, there is not one worthy of a 
place in the temple of fame by the side of such men 
as Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
not to mention more recent names. But the wait- 
and-see theory is a wise one; and as we do not 
think it has ever been contended that it is hurtful for 
woman to devote herself to musical composition, it 
is well that woman’s work in the field of art should 
be naticed and encouraged. Now Miss Woolley, the 
Music Delegate of the Sydney Exhibition, and a well- 
known teacher in that city, conceived the happysidea 
of giving several concerts with programmes consisting 
entirely of works by women composers. At one 
concert the cantata, ‘‘ The Legend of St. Dorothea,” 
written by the late Madame Sainton-Dolby, was per- 
formed. This work was originally produced at St. 
James's Hall in 1876. The Sydney performance, 
which is said to have been a fairly good one, attracted 
no less than 3000 persons, among whom were many 
names of distinction. Miss Pedley, the composer’s 
niece, was present, and received many congratulations 
on the introduction of the work to a Sydney 
audience. 

Besides this, concerts of chamber music were held, 
when string quartets by Lady Thompson (Kate Loder, . 
R.A.M.) and Mdlle. Louise le Beau were given. 
The latter work has had the honour of appearing in a 
Gewandhaus programme. Miss Agnes Zimmermann’s 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte (interpreted by Miss 
Pediey and Miss Woolley) seems to have given 
special pleasure. Further, we may mention of vocal 
music, Elisa Flower’s ‘‘Now pray we for our 
Country,” C. A. Macirone’s “The Sun shines fair 
on Carlisle Wall,” Hope Temple’s ‘‘My Lady's 
Bower,” Constance Bache’s ‘‘To my Love,” Princess 
Beatrice’s ‘‘The Green Cavalier,” and an “ Ave 
Maria,” composed by Madame Teresa Boesen, native 
of Sydney. It would, of course, be uninteresting to 
our readers to give names of performers or further 
details. Miss Woolley deserves the thanks of women 
composers for this public recognition of their efforts 
in the cause of art ; and it is gratifying to find that the 
Sydney musical press fully acknowledges the interest 
and energy displayed by her both in selecting the 


TT. important concerts at the Melbourne 





works apd. in arranging the performances, 
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ORe GRifa Mozart. 


UST one hundred and thirty-three years ago, 
that is to say, on January 27, 1756, a baby 
was born at the beautiful town of Salzburg, 
in the Tyrol, who was destined to become 

the most wonderful child, and, in after years, one of 
the greatest men the world has ever seen. The 
baby’s father, who was only a- humble musician, 
having little else to give his child, determined that 
he should at least have a fine name, and accordingly 
he received at his baptism, in addition to his surname 
of Mozart, the high-sounding title of John Chrysostom 
Wolfgang Amadeus. 

Little Wolfgang, as he was commonly called, had 
no brothers, and only one sister—Anna, who was 
four years older than himself. When Anna was 
seven years of age, her father began to give her 
lessons on the clavier. Her baby- 
brother—then only three—was 
always present at the lessons, and, 
like most children, enjoyed strum- 
ming upon the instrument him- 
self ; but, unlike most children of 
his age, instead of only making 
confused discordant noises, he 
always struck harmonious inter- 
vals. A year later, his father 
began, half in play, to give him 
lessons as well as his sister. But 
little Wolfgang must have been 
an extraordinarily easy pupil to 
teach, for everything seemed to 
come to him as if by instinct. It 
only took ‘\im half-an-hour to 
learn amin’ ., and one hour for 
a longer piece, which, once mas- 
tered, he always played quite 
correctly, both as regards notes 
and time. 

While learning to play, Wolf- 
gang also began to compose little 
pieces, which his father wrote 
down for him at first, but very 
soon the little composer learnt to 
use a pen for himself; and it is 
interesting to know that he could 
write music before he could form 
letters. Like most other little 
boys, Wolfgang was fond of 
games, but he enjoyed those most 
which could be played, as it were, 
to a musical accompaniment. One of his favourite 
playfellows was a grown-up man, named Schachtner, 
who was a trumpeter, and one of the elder Mozart's 
fellow-musicians in the Archbishop of Salzburg’s 
band. When playing games with this friend, the 
little boy was never happy unless everything was 
done to music. 

When only six years, Wolfgang amazed and de- 
lighted his father by writing a concerto for clavier 
and orchestra, which, although so difficult that no 
one could play it, was yet regularly and correctly 
written, and full of ideas far beyond his years. About 
this time the boy also began to learn the violin. 
Before he had had any regular lessons, he begged 
one day, when some trios were being tried at his 
father’s house, to be allowed to play the second violin 
with his dear friend Herr Schachtner. At first his 
petition was refused, but Schachtner interceded for 


‘| would bring them both fame and profit. 








for Vienna, where they hoped that Wolfgang's talents 
On the 
way they stopped at Ips, where they attended mass ; 
after which, ‘‘ Woferl” (the boy’s pet name) ‘‘ rattled 
about on thé organ, and played so well,” relates the 
proud father, ‘‘ that the Franciscan monks, who were 
entertaining some guests at dinner, quitted the table, 
and together with their company hastened into the 
choir, where their astonishment was inexpressible.” 
It is amusing to read that Master Woferl so softened 
the heart of the custom-house officer by playing him 
a minuet on his little violin, that the goods of the 
whole party were absolved from search. 

On arriving at Vienna, the little Mozart instantly 
became the fashion. He was received at the houses 
of all the Viennese aristocracy; and wherever he 
went, the ladies fell in love with the pretty gifted boy. 
He was very soon introduced at Court, where, un- 
awed by the grandeur of his surroundings, he sprang 
into the Empress’ lap, took her round the neck and 
kissed her very heartily. Of the Archduchesses, the 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette was his favourite. 
Once when he slipped and fell upon the polished 
floor, the future Queen of France picked him up and 
consoled him, whereupon Wolfgang kindly promised 
to marry her when he grew up. The Emperor 
dubbed the child a little magician, and used to test 





his ability by covering the keys with a handkerchief, 
and desiring him to play with one finger. 

In the beginning of 1763 the family were \ back 
again at Salzburg, not having obtained much advan- 
tage from their visit to Vienna, beyond many ‘fine 
compliments and a few costly but useless presents. 
It is pleasant to know that our hero was not in the 
least spoilt by all the petting and flattery he had 
received. He remained what he had always been— 
a genuine child, free from vanity, and obedient to his 
parents. ~He was particularly attached to his father, 
with whom every night before bed-time he went 
through the following funny little ceremony :—‘‘ He 
had composed a tune, which was regularly sung by 
himself at this time, standing in a chair, while his 
father, standing near him, sang the second. . . . 
Between the singing, and aftér it, he would kiss his 


' father on the tip of the nose ; and having thus ex- 


him, and he was allowed to play, on condition that | 
| tentedly to bed.” 


he did not make sound enough to be heard. The 


trio began, but soon Schachtner perceived with | 


astonishment that his own violin was quite super- 
fluous, and accordingly he laid it aside, and listened 
to his tiny comrade, who played the whole of the 
six trios through with the utmost precision and 
neatness. 


pressed his childish affection, go quietly and con- 


In June of this same year (1763) the Mozart family 
started on a longer and more important journey than 


| any they had yet undertaken, the scheme of which 


| 
} 


In the autumn of 1762, the Mozart family set out | 





included visits to Paris and London, besides some of 
the principal cities of Germany. Of course, the object 
of this tour was to show off the marvellous talents of 
the wonder-child, or rather children; for, as an exe- 


cutant, Anna’s powers seem to have been second only 
to those of her brother, and although now only in her 
twelfth year, she was admitted to be the first female 
clavier-player in Europe. 

The following is a list of the accomplishments 
armed with which Wolfgang set out upon this fresh 
campaign. He played the clavier, organ, and violin ; 
he sang, played, and composed extempore; played 
and transposed at sight; accompanied from score, 
and improvised on a given bass. - 

On their way to Paris the Mozarts stopped at 
Munich, Heidelberg, Frankfort, and several other 
German towns; and wherever the children were 
heard, the usual admiration and astonishment. were 
aroused. At Heidelberg, for example, Wolfgang 
played the organ in the church so admirably, that 
the dean of the city ordered the name of the seven- 
year-old child to be inscribed upon the instrument as 
an eternal remembrance. The princes and nobility 
of the places through which they passed, lavished 


' kisses and presents upon the. children, but very little 


money seems to have been forthcoming, owing to 
which the circumstances of the family were often in 
an embarrassed condition ; for, as the elder Mozart 
remarked, ‘‘ Neither host nor postmaster will take 
kisses for current coin.” 











Very soon after their arrival in Paris, the Mozart 
children became the rage. Their 
portraits were engraved, poems 
were written about them, and 
they met with a most flattering 
reception at Court. On the oc- 
casion of the public dinner on 
New Year’s Eve, they alone had 
the way cleared for them to the 
Royal table, and the Swiss Guard 
marched before them! ‘‘ Wolf- 
gang,” writes the father, ‘‘had 
the honour to stand near the 
Queen, to converse with and 
amuse her constantly,—now and 
then eating something which she 
gave him from the table, or kiss- 
ing her hand.” 

Our hero had no idle time of 
it while in Paris. He gave two 
public concerts, besides playing 
before the Court at Versailles, and 
at numerous parties in Parisian 

. society. In addition to all this, 
he published his first compositions, 
two sets of sonatas for the clavier 
and violin, one of which was 
dedicated to -Madame Victoire, 

_ second daughter of the King of 
France. At both concerts and 
parties the little boy was continu- 
ally being called upon to perform 
some difficult feat, such as to 

“ transpose elaborate pieces at sight, 

to add a bass to a melody, ora 

melody to a bass,—-all of which he executed with the 
most triumphant ease and correctness. 

In April 1764 the Mozarts quitted Paris, and 
travelled to London, where they remained for up- 
wards ofa year. A very few days after their arrival 
in the metropolis, they were presented at Court, where 
they were received with the utmost graciousness by 
George III. and Queen Charlotte. The King, who 
was very fond of music, and particularly of. that of 
Handel, placed pieces by that master, and by Bach 
and Wagenseil, before the boy, —all of which he 
played at sight. ‘‘He played on the King’s organ 
in such a manner,” relates the elder Mozart, ‘‘ that 
his hearers preferred him on the organ to the clavier.” 
He then accompanied the Queen in an air, anda 
performer on the flauto-traverso in a solo. At last 
he took up the bass part of one of Handel’s airs that 
by chance lay in the way, and upon the mere bass 
performed a melody so beautiful that it astonished 
everybody. 

Upon another occasion, we are told that John 
Christian Bach, music-master to the Queen, ‘took 
the little Mozart between his knees, and played a 
few bars, which the boy continued ; and thus playing 
and changing by turns, they performed an entire 
sonata admirably, and as if by one‘pair of hands.” 
During their stay in England, Leopold Mozart 
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had a severe illness, when, as the house had to be 
kept quiet, Wolfgang occupied himself in writing his 
first symphony, the score of which consisted of two 
violins, tenor, ‘bass, two oboes, and two horns. We 
hear of other symphonies of his being ‘performed at 
concerts about this time, but’of these all traces have 
disappeared. At the end of the year 1764 he pub- 
lished’ a third set of sonatas, dedicated to Queen 
Charlotte, for’ which he received the’ handsome 
acknowledgment of fifty guineas. It is worth noting 
that the first introduction into England of pianoforte, 
or rather clavier duets, is attributed to the little 
Mozart. . 

Ip spite of his rapid progress in his art, and. the 
consequent advance towards*fame, Wolfgang seems 
to have lost nothing of. his simple, childish character. 
An English gentleman, who published a long and 
learned article on the boy’s precocious powers, tells 
us that °** whilst playing to me, a favourite cat came 
in, on which he left his harpsichord, nor could we 
bring him back fora considerable time. He would 
also sometimes run about the room with a stick 
between his legs by way of a horse.” : 

In September 1765, - 
the family left Eng- 
land, where the novelty 
of their performances 
had worn off, and jour- 
neyed to Holland. 
Here they were. re- 
ceived with much kind- 
ness by the Prince of 
Orange and his sister ; 
but unfortunately both 
the children suffered 
fromalarming illnesses. 
On his recovery, Wolf- 
gang wrote a symphony 
and a guodlibet for the 
Installation Festival of 
the Prince of Orange. 
The. Mozarts remained 
in Holland till the 
middle of 1766, when 
they started on a very 
roundabout return jour- 
ney, which included 
another visit to Paris, 
and a holiday trip into 
Switzerland. At the 
close of the same year 
we find them installed 
once more at Salzburg, 
where. for the next few 
months Wolfgang re- 
tired into private life, 
occupying himself with 
his studies, and the 
composition of a> can 
tata, a symphony, and 
four clavier concertos. 

In September 1767, 
the whole family set 
out once more for 
Vienna, where the boy, 
who seems to have? been peculiarly susceptible to 
infectious diseases, suffered from a severe attack of 
the small-pox. Onijhis recovery, he was received as 
kindly as ever at Court ;\but the musicians of Vienna 
seem to have discerned a dangerous rival in the boy 
of twelve, and instead of petting and patronizing him 
as they had done on the occasion of his first visit, five 
years before, they united together to prevent his genius 
from having fair play, 

Wolfgang had been commissioned to write a comic 
opera, which was to be performed at the Court 
Theatre. When finished, the opera, which was called 
“La Finta Semplice,” was at first much admired by 
all who heard it, including the impresario and some 
of the singers. Owing, however, to a long series of 
intrigues, cabals, and stratagems on the part of other 
musicians, its production was first deferred dnd finally 
abandoned, to the intense vexation and annoyance of 
the young composer’s father, who had fixed all. his 
hopes upon this the most important work his son had 
yet produced. Wolfgang himself seems to have been 
less disheartened than his father by this failure, for 
he continued to compose with the greatest’ industry, 





completing in little more than a month a mass, an 
offertorium, and a ‘ Trumpet Concerto for a Boy.” 
Somewhat comforted by the favour with which these 
pieces were received, the family returned to Salzburg, 
where a few months later, Wolfgang, then. thirteen 
years old, was appointed concert-master to the Arch- 
bishop, : 

And here we must take leave of our hero, for no 
boy having reached the mature age of thirteen would 
submit to be looked upon as a child ;, and the youth- | 
ful Mozart, although it is pleasant to know that he 


nervousness, with considerable spirit. He owns a 
| baritone voice of good quality and considerable: com- 
pass, which, moreover, shows careful cultivation. 

The same oratorio was agaia.giyen at the Coliseum 
Saturday Concérts,. under Mr. Alfred Benton; the 
solos being entrusted to Miss Moorhouse, Miss 
Rankin, Messrs. Simpson ‘and Jackson. The per- 
formance was in. many respects admirable, and 
marvel of cheapness, prices ranging: from e 
to'a shilling. .Va 

The annual concert of the Constabulary Band has\ 





never lost the playfulness and high spirits which had 
distinguished his early years, had now quite outgrown | 
the *‘ wonder-child ” period, and was advaricing with 
rapid strides towards the position which he afterwards | 
occupied of the first composer of his day. 
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HE customary dearth of serious musical doings 
at Christmas time this year covered a longer 
period than usual. The most important 

event to record is the annual ante-Christmas perform- 
ancé of the ‘‘ Messiah,” by the Leeds Philharmonic 
Society (a section of which will be heard during the 
month in St. James’s Hall, London, in the Choral 
Symphony and the ‘* Walpurgis Night”). This pains- 
taking and conscientious body had carefully prepared 
it under Mr. Broughton, who conducted, and an 
exceptionally fine rendering was the result, the one 
regret being that the conductor should have been so 
iil advised as to repeat his so//o-voce opening of ‘‘ For 
unto us,” a reading not authorized in the Buckingham 
Palace score. Such principals as Madame Albani, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, and Mr, Lloyd could not fail to 
be excellent. Mr. Norman Salmond, a local amateur, 
sang the bass music, after overcoming a very natural 





been held during the month, when, in addition to its 
own work, in which much success was achieved, 
songs were given by Mesdames Lauta Smart and 
Patey, and Mr, Billington. : 

The enterprise of-Mr. Edgar Haddock was never 
more fully shown than on the 14th ult., when, besides 
the first local hearing of Grieg’s new piano and violin 
sonato in C minor, Op. 4§5,—Wwhich, in its charm-and 
in its composer’s striking and characteristic manner, 
was heard with pleasure,—a new sonata for the same 
instruments, by Mr. Kilbington Hattersley, and a 
minuet and gavotte for violin, by Mr. W. W, Cook 

(both of whom are 

Léeds musicians), were 

produced for the first 

time. The sonata 
created a most favour- 
able impression. — It is 
well and smoothly laid 
out for the instruments ; 
and, without being re- 
markably original, it 
is natutally written 
throughout, and pos- 
sesses a striking finale 
of the vigorous folk- 
song sort. Mr, Cook’s 
& pieces are musicianly 
examples of old- 
fashioned types, In 
each case the com- 
posers assisted in the 
performance, Mr, Had- 
dock playing the violin 
throughout, while Miss 

Kate Haddock, .be- 

sides sharing in Grieg’s 


sonata, also gave 
Beethoven’s E major 
sonata, Mr. = Riley 


sang songs by Schubert 
and Pinsuti, 

Leeds musical circles 
have recently received 
a severe shock by the 
most unfortunate death 
by drowning of Mr. 
Whewall Bowling in 
Switzerland. The late 
musician was theauthor 
of a concert stick for 
pianoforte and orches- 
tra, a suite for piano- - 
forte (dedicated to the 
late Walter Bache), and many songs, all of which 
showed decided talent, and that lofty and ambitious 
purpose without which there is no progress in art. 
His place as Principal of the Yorkshire Training 
College of Music will be a difficult one) for his 
brother and successor, Mr. Fred Bowling, who thus 
makes the third of the family who has held the post. 

Herr Ernst Pauer recently lectured on ‘The 
Great Composers” to the members of the Philoso- 
phical and Literary Society, giving illustrations from 
the works of Bach, Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven. 

The preparations for the coming Musical Festival 
grow apace. Sir Arthur Sullivan has again accepted 
the post of conductor, and Mr, Alfred Broughton has 
been re-appointed chorus-master. The choir is 
already in course of formation, and the dates decided 
upon are October 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
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ADAME MILLER'S second concert of the present 
series was given at the Masonic Hall, on Thursday 
evening, the sand October, before a large and 

ble The artists, as on the 

occasion of the former concert, were—Miss Emily 

Shinner, first violin; Miss Lucy Stone, second violin; Miss 

Cecilia Gates, viola; Miss Florence Hemmings, violoncello ; 

and Madame Agnes Miller, eres, The programme was 
as follows :— 





String quartet in BD, Op. 18, No.6, . . Beethoven. 
Variations sérieuses, Op. 54, for pianofortealone, Mendelssoh 
Sonata in A major, Op. 100, for piano and violin, Brahms. 

Romance, for viola and piano, . . ° Franz Ries. 


Pianoforte trio in F major, Op. 80, . . Schumann. 


The abilities of the ladies forming the “‘ Shinner Quartet” are 
well known, and the perfection of their ensemble playing was as 
conspicuous as ever in the concerted pieces, the balance of tone 
being admirably preserved, while the salient passages for each 
instrument were in turn rendered conspicuous. In the Varia- 
tions for the pianoforte, by Mendelssohn, Madame Miller dis- 
played unusual command of her instrument, and her rendering 
was most sympathetic, the piece throughout being sung upon 
the piano in a manner as charming as it was uncommon. 
Brahms’ sonata, which is now becoming a recognised favourite, 
was exceedingly well played by Miss Shinne¥ ; and Miss Gates 
exhibited great taste and delicacy, with no inconsiderable 
amount of tone, in the Romance by Ries, one of five move- 
ments of a suite in F (Op, 27), for violin or viola or violoncello, 
with pianoforte accompaniment. The admirable taste shown 
in the compilation of the programme was fully recognised by 
the audience, who rewarded the fair artists with‘a recall after 
each number of the programme. The next concert of the series 
is fixed for February 28th, when the same artists will again 
appear, 

Last month we chronicled the visit of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company to the Theatre Royal ; since writing which, our opera- 
goers have been treated to a short season of Italian opera, given 
by Mr. Augustus Harris at the same theatre, with his complete 
company from Covent Gardens. The performances commenced 
on Monday, November 29th, with Verdi’s “ Aida;” and the 
other operas given were ‘Ernani,” ‘* Faust,” “Il Trovatore,” 
“* Lohengrin,” “Carmen,” and ‘Les Huguenots.” A very 
high standard of performance was maintained throughout, the 
“Huguenots ” being especially well presented. It is interesting 
to note that Mr, Irving and Miss Marion Terry were playing in 
the Lyceum version of ‘‘ Faust” at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, 
at the same time as Mr. Harris's company were giving Gounod’s 
setting of the tragedy at the Theatre Royal, with Miss M‘Intyre 
as Margherita, and Signor Abramoff as Mephistopheles, 

On Saturday, December 1st, a grand Scotch concert was 
given at the Town Hall, at which the Glasgow Select Choir 
appeared ; and on the 8th the Birmingham Choral and Orches- 
tral Association gave their second popular concert of the season, 
when Cowen's ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty,” and Prout’s “‘ Birmingham 
Symphony,” both works of some difficulty, formed the pieces de 
resistance, and were very well rendered by the members of the 
Association, under their hard-working conductor, Mr. George 
Halford, Concerts have also been given by Mr, Gilmer and 
Mr. Parker, and Mr. Perkins has continued his series of organ 
recitals on Saturday afternoons, one of which was especially 
noteworthy for a very fine rendering of Spohr's Dramatic Con- 
certo by Mr. Abbott. 

On Monday, December 3rd, the Town Hall was crowded to 
excess on the occasion of Messrs. Harrison’s second popular 
concert, when the programme was rendered by a_ perfect 
galaxy of artists, the vocalists who appeared being Madame 
Albani, Miss Whitacre, Miss Alice Gomes, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Charles Banks, and Mr. Santley; while Miss 
Fanny Davies and the Heckmann quartett were responsible for 
the instrumental items, and Mr, Sidney Naylor for the accom- 
paniments., 

With such finished artists, the perfection of rendering of 
the music of the evening was assured, and was fully recognised 
by the audience, but the choice of pieces was somewhat dis- 
appointing, the only new song being one by Sullivan, entitled 
**Ever,” while most of the other selections were exceedingly 
old acquaintances. 

The star of the evening was, of course, Madame Albarti, 
whose first solo, the prayer and barcarolle from Meyerbeer’s 
“ L'étoile du Nord,” evoked an overwhelming recall, in 
deference to which we were treated to a charming rendering of 
the well-worn ‘‘ Robin Adair;” the grand artist also made a 
great impression in Cherubini’s duet, ‘‘O Salutaris,” with 
Mr. Lloyd, and in Sir Arthur Sullivan's new song, as an encore 
to which a vocal waltz by Wekerlin was given most brilliantly. 
Miss Alice Gomes was successful in Gluck’s aria ‘‘ Vieni che 
poi sereno" and Cowen's “I love thee;” and Miss Alice 
Whitacre in Becker's ‘“Springtide,” and in a tarantella by 
Bizet, Sullivan's ‘Thou art passing hence,” and Shield’s 
**The Wolf,” were allotted to Mr. Santley, and in response to 
encores we had two equally old favourites, Hatton's ‘To 
Anthea" and the Jacobite song ‘‘ Here's a health unto his 
Majesty.” Mr. Lieyd sang the recitative and aria ‘Fra 
poco,” from “ Lucia,” and Molique’s tuneful ballad ‘‘ When the 
Moon is brightly shining ;" and Mr. Banks, who was io capital 
voice, gave Klein’s “Spellbound” and Davey’s “ Bay of 
Biscay " in fine style. 

Much of the interest of the evening centred round the 
masterly pianoforte-playing of Miss Fanny Davies, who gave 
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Mendelssohn's presto scherzando in F pti minor, Chopin’ 
barcarolle in F shar; sharp major, and Rubinstein’s staccato pepe 
(No. 2, Op. 23),each with the perfection of technique and 
the exquisite musical feeling for which the fair pianiste is so 
conspicuous. The performance of the members of the justly- 
celebrated Heckmann string quartett was exceedingly. good ; 
but it is a pity that such fine players should have thought fit to 
include in their selections such movements as Mozart's adagio 
from the C major quartett, or Haydn’s Hymns to the Emperor 
theme and variations, which amateurs are so constantly pro- 
ducing. An assai agitato by Schumann, from the quartett, 
Op. 41, No. 3, and Schubert’s beautiful scherzo from the 
quartett, Op. 161, which were given in the second part, were 
movements far more worthy of their mettle, and here the 
brilliancy, refinement, and sensibility of the playets were 
exhibited to perfection, and acknowledged by an enthusiastic 
encore. 

Messrs. Harrison’s next popular concert is fixed for February 
8th, when Madame Lilian Nordica, Madame Trebelli, Mr. 
Orlando Harley, and Signor Foli will appear, with Otto 
Hegner, solo pianist, and Miss Marianne Eissler, solo violinist. 

On the 13th the Festival Choral Society gave a capital per- 
formance of Dr. Parry's oratorio ‘‘ Judith” at the Town Hall. 
Composed, as our readers will remember, for the recent festival, 
of which it was one of the principal features, it was only fitting 
that our premier choral society should repeat the work in the 
early part of the present season. On this occasion the principal 
vocalists were Miss Anna Williams (in her original part of 
Judith), Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Charles Banks, Mr. Henry 
Pope, and Masters Lionel Wynne and Frank Lambert of Mr. 
Stedman’s choir. ‘The chorus and orchestra numbered 450, 
Mr. Perkins officiated at the organ, and the performance was 
conducted by Mr. Stockley. 

Well as the work was given at the Festival, the rendering 
was surpassed on the second performance. The chorus singing 
was much better, and Miss Anna Williams had improved and 
refined upon her conception of the sit/e-rdle, while the other 
principal parts wer: exceedingly well sung by their respective 
exponents, and the orchestra was fully up to its work. It is, 
however, only natural that the chorus and orchestra should 
respond more readily to the indications of a conductor with 
whom they are familiar ; and the excellence of this performance 
might well give the Festival Committee reason for considering 
if there be any valid grounds for engaging a rE however 
famous, to conduct our local Festival. 

On Tuesday the 18th Miss Elsie Baugh, ihe of ‘he Royal 
Academy of Music, gave her annual concert at the Central 
Hall, several of the artists of the evening being pupils of the 
fair dénéficiaire. Mr. S. E. Blyth gave a very spirited render- 
ing of Alard’s fantasia on ‘‘ Faust” for violin and pianoforte, 
and Mr, T. E. Pountney played Bender's second contcertino for 
the clarinet with his well-known brilliance and finish. Miss 
Baugh, who was suffering from the effects of the weather, gave 
Pease’s American song, ‘‘ The Fisher's Life,” most artistically, 
and had to respond to an enthusiastic encore ; and Mr, W. H. 
Marston in the dramatic scena from Wallace’s ‘‘ Matilda of 
Hungary,” ‘‘She comes in all her Loveliness,” evinced the 
possession of a capital baritone voice and much musical feeling. 
Amongst Miss Baugh’s pupils, Miss May Davis, who has 
appeared at several of the Town Hall concerts, carried off the 
honours with an excellent rendering of Gluck’s ‘Che faro,” 
and Miss Percox showed capital method in the ‘‘ Flower Song,” 
from Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust.” Last in the year, but not last in 
musical interest, was the annual performance of the ‘‘ Messiah,” 
on December 26th, by the members of the Festival Choral 
Society, with the assistance of Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Dews, 
Mr. C. Banks, and Mr. Henry Pope. » 

R. B. BANDINELLI. 
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BOOK II. 
ON TOUCH. 


By BERNHARD ALTHAUS, 
CHAPTER VIII.—continued. 

Tue Ruytumicat Toucu. PxHrasina. 

S distance is said to lend enchantment to the view, so 
also in musical language an increase of force takes 
place. A wider distance makes the notes grow 
stronger in their mutual relationship and interest. 
‘The wider two successive notes are apart from 

one another, the stronger, the more expressive they become ; 
for instance :— 














Their attachment becomes still stronger by accidentals, those 
interesting guests and strangers, or visitors, with their doubles ; 
I mean double sharps or double flats. 

It is very difficult to give satisfactory expression to or rightly 
to interpret diminished or augmented intervals. Pianists do 
not know how to deal with them. I will try to mete out justice 
tothem. Here are a few examples :— 

















In my opinion, these broken intervals are so strong that they 
become doubly expressive. Each note becomes expressive. 
I recommend this manner of playing:— : 

Accent both notes equally strongly, but shorten the senond 
one by a trifle; that will make sufficient difference. The first 
one cannot complain of ill treatment, for it is not kept over its 
natural time, till the second note is sounded. The second 
cannot complain either, for it is set off to great advantage by 
drawing the finger off the key. Now, as both notes are strong, 
I propose to keep the first one down till the second is finished, 
and to draw both fingers away at the same time. Effect :— 





This seems to me to ‘bring out the true meaning of the music 


better than any other mode. If any of you know anything 
better, let me partake of it ; if not, pray accept my offering. 
When a note combines two or three distinguishing features, I 
should in phrasing accent it accordingly, that is, play it twice or 
three times as strong as the following note. 
For instance, when a note is the first and longest of the two— 


a >— 
€ } — 


or when itis at once the first and highest note, and three or four 
times longer than the succeeding one :— 


I. = 2. = 


In the second example I should employ the pedal, to increase 
the force, 

A note may be highest, longest, first of a phrase and besides 
be accidentally sharp or flat. It also increases proportionately 
in value. <A note may last several bars. Great skill must be 
employed to do justice to such a note ; and to give its full value 
or proper length on most pianos, the loud pedal must be used, 
and the ear must carefully watch and calculate the continuity 
of sound. If under adverse circumstances (for instance, in a 
phrase marked giano), this should be impossible within the 
given limits, I still think it would be better in effect, and more 
sensible, to play nevertheless with a full touch, so as to produce 
a satisfactory note, or, in a slow movement, play accellerando. 
How poor, for instance, sounds, even on a grand piano, that 
beautiful and expressive sigh in Beethoven's so-called Moon- 
light Sonata (1st part), if the time be taken as slow as at the 
beginning ! while it becomes perfectly clear and tells its tale 
most eloquently, if the agitation in the music is expressed by a 
naturally coming accellerando! If played too slowly, the first 
note D dies away before its time, becomes therefore disconnected 
from the loving B $; all sweetness and expression is gone, It 
makes my heart bleed to hear such heavenly music. torn into 
tatters by a dry pedant. This music is exceptional, and a truly 
musical soul demands exceptional expression. . Time is of a 























great aid here. I increase the speed, and the real music is 
revealed at once :— é 

















acceller. 


Pedal. 


All three notes, D, B %, and C , are expressive. D is the 
longest and most, expressive note ; B § may be second best, but 
must be marked, and shortened by a little, say a semiquaver's 
value ; the C$ must be given tenderly, not loudly. In order 
to bring out the music of this phrase to the utmost perfection, I 
propose that the left hand shall play the triplet quavers, and 
the right hand be kept free for the four upper notes, which can 
only be properly rendered when the fourth finger is at ease and 
can be raised high enough to produce a full and lasting sound. 
The low bass note C # must be entrusted to the tender mercies 
of the loud pedal. If the pianist takes care to play the pre- 
ceding bar with a very gentle ‘touch, no confusing discords 
will arise. 

I know that most teachers would consider this manipulation 
a breach of propriety, and incorrect to boot. But I believe 
that music itself is better than all etiquette and propriety and 
technicalities; and if these stand in the way and entirely 
prevent a proper interpretation, we would rather sin on the 
side of technical correctness than sin against the spirit of the 
music. 


(To be continued.) 





THE copyright of “Ir WITH ALL youR HEARTS,” 
published in the December number of the ‘‘ Magazine 
of Music,” is the property of Messrs. NOVELLO & 
Co., and we are indebted to them for the use of the 
Harmonium accompaniment given in that issue. 
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Words from the 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


EVENING SONG. » 


Andante tranquillamente. 


Light ~ en our ‘dark _ hess 





Music by 
ALEX. THOMSON. 
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